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DEDICATION 


This book is written in fond memory 
of my husband's grandmother, Mary 
Brown Dickinson Cutter, who was born 
and raised in one of the old houses 


on West Street, Hadley, and who was 

a direct descendent of one of Hadley's 
original settlers, Nathaniel Dickinson, 
I. Grandma Cutter introduced me to 
some of the stories of Old Hadley 
including that of Levi Dickinson's 
broom corn industry. She left many 
materials from which I have drawn to 
write this book. 


I dedicate this book also to Dorothy M. 
Russell, a long-time Hadley teacher, 
and who is presently an active member 
of the Hadley Historical Society and 
Commission. She has spent many hours 
locating information and photographs 
for this book. She has given me sound 
advise, checked this book for historical 
accuracy, and encouraged me to complete 
the writing of this book. She guides 
my students and me each year on a tour 
of the West Street Common. 
own ancestry traces back to the Reverend 
John Russell's brother, Philip, who 
helped settle Hatfield, Massachusetts. 
I am truly indebted to Dorothy Russell. 


Miss Russell's 


PREFACE 


Life Beside the Connecticut River was written with young readers in mind. 
Some facts of Hadley history have been included because I thought they would 
interest young people while others have been omitted because they would have 
little appeal for youngsters. However, everyone who has read this book finds 
it interesting and informative. 


Some stories have been written as historical fiction. The main characters 
in each are not real. The reader will find much factual material packed into 
each story. 


Little attempt has been made to research original documents. It was not 
my intent to discover anything new. But I have gleaned the best from the 
many secondary accounts which exist. I used town records to update the 
Chronology, and I used some reliable oral history shared by Hatfield and Hadley 
friends. 


I must mention that Dr. C. Keith Wilbur's book on New England Indians 
proved to be a valuable resource for the Native American part of this book. 


Deep appreciation goes to Edwin Larrow, a former school principal in 
South Hadley, Massachusetts who permitted me to borrow from the excellent 
materials which he and his staff developed for their fourth grade Heritage 
Project. All of these materials have been extensively revised to better 
suit Hadley's history. 


While the first half of this book uses fiction as a mode of communication, 
the second half provides facts starting at the Revolutionary War to the present. 
At the end, a tour through Hadley is described. The book has been designed 
to correlate with the fourth grade school curriculum. 


Finally, my thanks go to the children who came into my classes, and their 
parents who have read this book and encouraged me to revise it and have it 
permanently bound. 


Hatfield, Massachusetts 
1980 
Revised: 1990 
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PART I 


Prehistoric Times 


A VALLEY IS FORMED 


(Connecticut River Valley Prehistoric Information) 


Have you ever wondered what the Connecticut River Valley looked 
like in ancient times? Well, let's look into this TIME TELESCOPE to see 


what we can learn. 


THE TIME TELESCOPE 


"What's that?" you say. "The earth's crust is wrinkling and twisting, 
rising and sinking?" 

You are correct. Millions of years ago that's what happened as the 
earth's crust was settling. Take another peek. 

"T see volcanoes exploding!" you say. 

That's right. There were volcanoes in this area where we now live. 
In fact, Mount Holyoke was once a series of volcanoes. This mountain 
range is most unusual. Most mountain ranges run north and south. Mount 
Holyoke runs mostly east and west. When the ICE AGE came, the heavy ice 
cap ground everything down in its path with its weight. The ice cap sort 
of flowed around the north/south mountain ranges, leaving them standing. 
But the east/west ones were often ground down. Except for Mount Holyoke. 
There the volcanic deposits were so dense and heavy that it blocked the 


ice cap instead of being leveled. 


The Mount Holyoke Range was once a series of volcanoes. 


Photo by Richard Carpenter 


This view of the Mount Holyoke Range, taken from Russell Street, 
Hadley, shows its northern slopes. (Courtesy Daily Hampshire Gazette) 


Let's take another look into our TIME TELESCOPE. Now what do you see? 

"Everything is snowy white!" you say. 

Now we are in the time of the ICE AGE. The whole valley is covered 
with ice, except for a few mountain peaks. That ice cap is called a GLACIER. 
It has slipped down from the northern parts of the world. This snowy cap 
is so thick that it stands taller than our school. In fact, it is taller 
than the Mount Holyoke Range by many feet. 

"Where are all of the people?" you ask. 

There were no people here at that time. They came later. Let's look 
into our telescope again. More time has passed. What do you see? 

"T see a huge lake!" you say. 

A huge lake, huh? So that's where we are in history, this time. 

That's right. Hadley was once the center of a huge lake. When the weather 
warmed, the ICE CAP melted turning it to water. In some cases, ice chunks, 
huge rocks, trees, and other materials blocked mountain passes so the water 
could not drain off. That's what probably happened in this valley. A 

pass in Middletown, Connecticut became plugged and the water couldn't drain. 
It backed up and became two huge lakes. One is referred to as Lake Hadley. 
The other, south of the Mount Holyoke Range, is referred to as Lake Hitchcock. 
Let's look on the next page at a drawing that will explain what happened 

in those ancient times. 

Eventually the ice block melted and the water drained. A river at the 
bottom of the lake was left. It is called the CONNECTICUT RIVER today. 
Hadley is located on the eastern bank of this biggest river in New England. 

"And then what happened?" you want to know. 


Look into the TIME TELESCOPE again. 


"I see dinosaurs!" you say. "They are small compared to some we have 
studied." 

That's right! Geologists (scientists who study the earth) have discovered 
dinosaur prints or fossils along the Connecticut River. At first they 
thought they were made by birds. But now they are convinced that they were 
made by small dinosaurs about 4-5 feet tall. These creatures stood on their 
hind legs and had three toes. 

When the water drained from the valley, there was a thick mud base that 
was once the bottom of the lake. When the dinosaurs walked on this mud, 
they left their prints. Later these mud deposits dried, hardened, and turned 
to stone. Now today, we have evidence that those creatures did roam our 


valley. Later the dinosaurs moved away or died off and we don't know why. 


First archeological evidence of Indian population 
Indians in Massachusetts. opulation declines rapidly 
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THE FIRST PEOPLE 


"But, when did people come to the Valley!" you ask. 

Let's look into our TIME TELESCOPE again. 

"I see people in a hole in the ground. They seem to be digging at a 
stone wall." 

Yes, ancient people in this Valley worked hard. The men had to chip 
away at stone in a quarry so they could make bowls, and some tools. This 
stone is called soapstone today because it feels almost like soap. This 
stone was easier to shape than other stones. Ancient man had to be very 
strong to do this work. 

It was only later that the women discovered that clay found along the 
Connecticut River could be made into bowls. It became hard when it was 
put into a fire. With the women making the bowls, the men didn't have to work 
hard in the quarries any more. | 

But the men wanted to keep their bodies strong so they could fight 
off any enemies that might attack their villages. So they made up a game 
that we call lacrosse today. It required a lot of running, and swinging of 
their arms to keep them strong. 

Another change came at this time in history. The ancient people 
learned that if they put seeds into the ground, food would grow. So ancient 
man became a gardener. The women tended the gardens and grew corn, beans, 
pumpkins and squash. 

These early people became known as ALGONQUINS. They were CERAMIC WOODLAND 
PEOPLE. Ceramic meant they made their own bowls of clay and Woodland 
meant they lived in woodlands. And they grew their own gardens. These 


were peaceful people. 


"How did these early people get to our Valley?" you ask. "Where 
did they come from?" 
Good questions. We need to look at the migration map on page 5A to 


see where the first people came from and how they got here so long ago. 
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| Probable paths 
| of early people 


State of Washington— 
Human bones found, 
said to be between 


10,800 and 13,000 years old Sandia\Ariz.— 


People led in caves 


Calico Hills, Calif — about 11 


Scraps of stone hint that 
people may have been here 
50,000 years ago. 


Naco, Ariz.— 
11,300-year-old stone 
spear points were found 
} among mammoth bones. 


i Where did the first Americans come from? Most scien- 
| tists believe they walked over from Asia sometime 
| between 25,000 and 50,000 years ago. At that time much 
of North America was covered with ice. And so the first 
| Americans probably stayed in Alaska for thousands of 
years, Then, about 14,000 years ago, the great ice sheets 
parted, opening a path to the south. Group of hunters 
poured through this opening and settled throughout 
North and South America. Finds of human bones, animal 
bones, and man-made tools in Alaska, Washington, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Texas support this theory. How- 
ever, some scientists claim that the first Americans came 
by sea. And others say that there were people living in 
North and South America long before 14,000 years ago. 
But there’s very little evidence to support either theory. 
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ennessee River, Ala.— 
Dr. Albert Casey, 
of the Univ. of Alabama, 
claims that human skulls 
found here belonged to 
globe-wandering people 
that came by 
boat 10,000 years ago. 


10,000-year-old stone 
spear points found among 
superbison bones. 


Clovis, N.M.— 
11,500-year-old stone 
spear points found 
among mammoth bones. 
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Haiti—Stone weapons found here 
were dated as being 7,000 years old. 
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Peru—Stone tools found here may be 
22,000 years old. But some scientists 
say that they may be no more than 
12,000 years old. 
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PART IT 


Precontact Period 


Now let's put our telescope away. I will tell you a story about the 
Native Americans (Indians) who lived in the Connecticut River Valley just 
before the European settlers came. Our main character, Running Deer, lived 


in a village at Norwottuck, or place-in-the-river, which we call Hadley today. 
RUNNING DEER'S STORY 


My name is Running Deer. I have lived 12 summers along these waters 
(Connecticut River) with my people. Life here is good and my tribe has 
made these shores our home for longer than anyone can remember. The land 
grows our crops and gives us many birds and animals for food. The river 
provides us with fish and a path for our dug-out canoes. 

I have earned my name because I hunt and bring meat to our people. 

I am tall and muscular. I have great strength and speed from running in 
the forest, hunting and trapping. My skin is copper brown. My eyes are 
black, and my dark hair hangs long behind my back in two braids. Although 
I am a fine hunter, I am not yet a brave and have not gone into battle 


against our hated enemy, the Mohawks. 


FALL 
We have many things to do before the first snow comes. Our crops 
are harvested and we have held our HARVEST CEREMONY to celebrate a good 
harvest. Now we are ready to move to the hills for Winter. There the 
forests help protect us from the cold winds. 
The women have rolled up the cattail mats which they have woven. 
These mats cover our wigwams. Baskets are full of corn, beans and pumpkins. 


The women have dried the meat and fish for the winter. All of this food 
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Brave's Mantle 
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must go with us to our winter home. Once in the hills, the women and 
girls gather wood for the fires. 

While the women settle the wigwams, the men must think of ways to 
catch food. They build two high fences at least a mile long, one on each 
side of a corral. They hope to channel deer into the trap between the two 
fences where they can easily shoot them for meat with their bows and arrows. 


The amount of food we have is important to how well we survive the winter. 


WINTER 

During the winter we stay close to our wigwams. The women are busy 
with cooking, making or mending clothes, weaving baskets, and such jobs. 
My sister, Gentle Rain, is two summers older than I. She helps my mother 
with all of the work. She is soon to be married to a brave from another 
village. He will then come to live in our village as is the custom. 

One man makes wampum from clam shells he traded with people of the 
coastal tribes. Wampum is valuable and is used to trade for goods we don't 
make. 

The men go out daily to check their traps to see if there are animals 
caught so we can have fresh meat to eat. 

One day the braves kill a moose and we have fresh meat to eat for a 
long time. The skin will be made into clothing. The women cook the meat 
in a big stone kettle. First they start the fire. Then they put stones 
in the fire to heat them. The hot stones are then dropped into the kettle 
to warm the soup. 

The braves eat first, then the children, and the squaws or women eat 
last. We eat with our fingers. 

Once we are through eating, we wipe our hands on our heads. This 


makes our hair waterproof and helps keep us warm. We wear no hats. 
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Sometimes we wipe our hands on the dogs as they lie around waiting to be 
fed. We throw the dogs a few chunks of meat, but we never give them the 
bones of the animal. That would anger the moose spirit. Instead we throw 
the bones into the fire and burn them. 

We are glad that we have extra deerskin clothing this winter because 
it is especially cold. In the warm summer we wear very little...a strap 
of leather around our waist and deerskin panels hang down front and back. 
But in the winter, we wear leggings on our legs and often a fur mantle 
covers our shoulders and hangs down to the leggings. The women wear these 
garments in addition to their deerskin dresses. Everyone wears moccasins 
that our women have decorated with seeds. We have turned the flaps of 
the moccasins up for added warmth, and the deerskin fur is kept on and 
turned inward. 

We feel safe because our enemy will not attack in the deep snow. Just 
the same, sentries, or watchmen, are posted on the nearby hills to keep 
watch. 

And so the winter passes with little other activity. 

SPRING 

When the sun begins to warm the earth again, every member of our tribe 
becomes more active. My father leads the braves into the nearby hills to 
hunt for fresh meat. I go on some of these trips because I am a good shot 
with my bow and arrows. 

For a time the river overflows its boundries onto the land around it. 
And when the time of the floods is over, the men set fires to clear the 
lands for the new gardens, and the forests for easier hunting. Then we move 


) 


back to the lowlands near the river for the rest of the warm days. 
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My mother and sister, along with the other squaws, till the land and 
plant the crops in the rich meadows along the river. They use the precious 
seeds they saved from last year's crop for that purpose. Some of the squaws 
carry on their backs boards onto which are strapped their papooses. These 
babies are very happy to be with their mothers while they work the gardens. 


GATHERING AT THE GREAT FALLS 


Soon it is time to gather our belongings and go down to the Great 
Falls (South Hadley). It is the time of the salmon and shad migration up 
the river. Many tribes gather at the Great Falls to set up fishing weirs 
to catch the shad and salmon. We people from Norwottuck (Hadley) have our 
own fishing weirs at home and don't need to go to the Falls for this reason. 
We go for friendship and the important council meetings. 

Tribesmen come from all over the Valley. From the south come the 
Agawams, Tunxis, Podunks, and the Quabags. From the north come the Pocumtucks 
and Wequamps. From across the river come the Woranoakes, Nonotucks and 
Capawonks. This is one of the few times each year that members of the 
different tribes come together. 

The squaws of other tribes come to collect the clay from the river 
banks to make their pots. Each squaw decorates her pots with a special 
design so she can tell hers from those of the other women. Our women don't 
need to gather the clay because we live on the river and they can do this 
while we are at home. 

The men tend the fishing weirs each day and then bring the fish to 
their women. The women dry and smoke the freshly caught fish to preserve 


for later eating. 
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The village sachems, or chiefs, and important braves meet around the 
council fires to discuss important matters. They smoke pipes and talk about 
ways they can stay at peace with each other, settle arguments which come up 
between tribes, and discuss ways of guarding our territory against the 
warring Mohawks from the northwest. These enemies want to take our 
plentiful food supplies, and our people off into slavery. Our men must 
always be on the alert against the time when the Mohawks will strike. 

At home at Norwottuck, we have palisades, or high fences, made of 
logs 10-12 feet high, butted one against the other to keep the enemy out 
of our village. Inside the fence, about shoulder high, is a platform for 
the braves to stand on so they can hurl stones and arrows onto the attacking 
enemy. Our village is set high on a hill with a swamp on one side and the 
big river on the other, both giving protection from attackers. The palisades 
overlap on the ends, and at the time of attack, we pull bushes and briars 
into the opening to keep the enemy out. Our little village of several wigwams 
and long houses has been safe within the palisades for a long time. 

Meanwhile, at the Great Falls, when we boys are not helping with the 
fishing we run through the forests, trying our skills at trailing each other, 
and hunting for small animals. Whenever we bring home food, we are praised 
by our fathers. They are very proud of us, but we are taught very early in 
our lives not to show that we are pleased with praise. 

Soon the time for parting has come. We say good-bye to old friends 
and start our short trip up the river to our home at Norwottuck. 

SUMMER AND MANHOOD 
I know that my time to become a man has come. Our village shaman, 


or medicine man, has told me what I must do. Today I am to leave the village, 


SiGe 


my friends, family, all the things I know and love, and go out into the 
wilderness by myself with just a knife. I am afraid but don't show it as 

I walk out of the village. I don't know what will happen to me while I am 
alone. I know I must make weapons to catch food and I know I must find some 
sort of shelter against the night cold. I know I must stay away for one 
moon (one month). 

I am fortunate that I know the woods in our Valley. Soon I find a 
cave and pull leaves in it for a bed. There is a spring nearby for water. 
Then I carve a bow and some arrows. I am able to catch a rabbit in a trap 
the first day so I fall asleep that night on a full stomach. 

The weeks pass quickly. I am busy taking care of my needs, but I am 
lonely. On the last week, I can have only water and almost no food. This 
is to test my spirit. The shaman told me I must do this so that my manitou, 
or animal god, will come to me. 

After about the third day of no food, I am very weak and can't think 
clearly. Things become fuzzy when I look at them. And then I spot something 
in the forest. It is a red fox. He stops to stare at me as I sit on a log. 
I look at him. I wait for him to speak, but hear nothing. Soon he trots on 
into the woods and I am alone again. 

The next day I sit motionless on the same log and again the fox stops 
to stare at me. Then he fades into the woods. This happens three days in 
a row, but the fox never speaks. I know now he is my manitou. But what is 
he trying to tell me when he stops to stare each day? I don't know. 

The last two days, the big red fox does not appear again. Then I know 
by the moon that it is time for me to go back to my village. 

The next morning I go back to Norwottuck. I am weak but happy. I have 


survived my manhood tests and stayed on my own for one moon. I go to see 


ay ig fe 


the shaman who is the wise man in our village. He tells me that I am to be 
known now as RED FOX for that animal is the manitou which will guide me for 
the rest of my life. He tells me that the fox stopped to stare at me three 
times and that I will become sachem of our village and rule as the chief 


for a long time. I am now a man. 


THE ATTACK 

That same summer that I became a man, the enemy came down upon our 
village while our braves were out hunting. I was with them. The Mohawks 
killed several people in our village and took twenty women and children with 
them. They stole some of our food supplies, loaded the supplies and captives 
in their dug-out canoes and paddled up the great river to the north. 

One man escaped and found us where we hunted to sound the alarm. We 
rushed back to find our wigwams burning and death all around us. My mother 
and sister, Gentle Rain, are two who have been captured. 

My father helps to plan what to do to get the captives back. The 
council meeting lasts into the night and then the braves dye their hair with 
red clay, add red and black stripes all over their bodies and dance around 
the fire until the sun rose. The paint gives our braves a fierce, ugly look 
to frighten our enemies. The dancing gives us the strength and courage to 
go into battle. Our shaman chants magical words to give us strength and 
courage. Soon the WAR CEREMONY is over. We all climb into our canoes along 
with enough food to last several days and paddle up the great river to the 
north. 

All the first day we do not see the enemy. Our canoes moved quickly 


up the river. We know that the captives will slow down our enemies. 
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On the third day, our scouts tell us that the Mohawk raiding party has 
left the river and gone on shore. We sink our dug-out canoes at the water's 
edge to hide them, and hurry on foot to the west. 

On the fifth day, as we approach the homeland of the Mohawks, our 
scouts bring back word that the raiding party is close by. We hurry and 
by nightfall, they are in our sight. 

Our warriers then creep up on the sleeping enemy camp and, at the call 
of an owl as a signal, they attack and kill the raiders. The battle is 
short and fierce. They are not expecting us. We grab our women and children 
and flee. Our attack is successful. We made good our escape with a loss of 
two men. 

At our village we are greeted with great rejoicing. We are happy to 
have our women back. I am especially happy to have my sister and mother back 


in our village. 


CEREMONIES AND BELIEFS 

Days of ceremonies follow. First we have a MOURNING CEREMONY where 
members of the dead men's families paint themselves with streaks of black 
paint and sing a sad song. The graves are dug as the dead are dressed in 
their finest bright clothes. Their bodies are lowered into the graves in 
a sitting position facing the setting sun. The weapons of the braves and 
their personal belongings are placed with them in the graves. These things 
will help the braves walk their last journey. 

It is told by the old storytellers of our tribe that long, long ago 
when the earth was young, evil spirits flooded the earth with water. Some 
animals escaped the flood by fleeing to a high mountain in the southwest. 


This is where the ancient one, the chief god, Kichtan lived. 
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When the waters disappeared, Kichtan made a man out of stone. But he 
didn't like his work, so he smashed it. Then he made a man and a woman out 
of living trees. He was satisfied. 

Kichtan didn't want to do all of the ruling over the lives of the man 
and the woman so he sent lesser gods to look after them. These lesser gods 
were the birds and animals that had fled to his mountain during the great 
flood. These gods were called manitous. The man and woman, and their children, 
the Indians (Native Americans) came to think of these animals as their 
special guardians. The sun, moon, and stars also became manitous, and even 
the thunder and lightning that rumbled and flew around the sky became gods. 
This is why our people try to live in harmony with nature by not wasting or 
harming things in nature needlessly because we believe they are our guardians. 

And this is why our people want to be buried in a sitting position 
facing the southwest, toward the mountain where the great Kichtan lives. 

We hope our spirits will travel to Kichtan's mountain. 

With the burial ceremony over, we begin planning our VICTORY CEREMONY. 
Our women prepare a feast of venison (deer meat), vegetables, nuts and 
berries. Our sachem and the members of his council smoke pipes of tobacco. 
We sing victory songs and boast about the great, brave things we did during 
the attack. Older braves tell stories of their bravery in earlier battles. 
This happy celebration will last for days. We are glad that the spirits 


have smiled on us. 
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ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


FOODS Native Americans loved popcorn, and succotash made from corn and 
beans. They made journey cake or 'no cake' from corn. Baked beans sweetened 
with maple syrup were made by the Algonquins long before there was a Boston. 
Maple syrup was made by collecting the sap from the maple trees and boiling 
it down. The Native Americans later taught the European settlers how to 
grow and prepare these foods. 

HOUSES The Algonquins at Norwottuck lived in wigwams covered with woven 
cattail stems, animal skins, and bark. They had long houses for gatherings. 
These were covered with tree bark. Each had a smoke hole left in the middle 
of the roof because in cold weather, a fire was built inside. Platforms 
ringed the sides of the wigwams and long houses. They were used as beds, 
seats and storage. 

THE VILLAGE About a hundred people lived in a village. Most of them were 
related to each other. 

The village was usually built close to a water source, and gardens were 
planted nearby. A space was left open in the middle of the village for 
games and ceremonies. Palisades, or walls surrounded each village for 
protection. 

Dogs played an important part in village life. They were not pets. 
They barked out warnings if strangers approached. Dogs were kept as a 
reserve food supply in case there was a shortage of food. These dogs helped 
keep down the mice population, and they ate the garbage. In winter these 
animals were sometimes used as sled dogs for hauling loads. There were no igs 
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TRIBAL ORGANIZATION The Algonquin nation lived in the Northeast United 
States. Within the nation were tribes. In this region along the river 
lived the Nipmucks. This meant Fresh-water-up-river-people. The Nipmucks 
who lived in Hadley were referred to as the Norwottucks (place-in-the-river) 
because that is the place where they lived. 

The Algonquins were a very close-knit people. If a member of another 
nation insulted or injured an Algonquin, then the whole nation felt insulted 
or injured and it was enough to go on the warpath. Usually the Algonquins 


were a peaceful nation. The Algonquins were Ceramic-Woodland people. 


ALGONQUIN: NATION 

NIPMUCKS: TRIBE 

NORWOTTUCKS : HADLEY VILLAGES 
NONOTUCKS : NORTHAMPTON VILLAGES 
CAPAWONKS : HATFIELD VILLAGES 
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ALGONQUIN NATION SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
HIGHEST CLASS: NOBLES 


SACHEM - chief, leader, judge, one who makes laws, decided 
what was good for the tribe 


SACHEM'S COUNCIL - subchiefs who helped advise the Sachem 


SHAMEN - medicine man, acted as religious leader and doctor. 
Served on the Sachem's Council 


SECOND CLASS: SANNOPS 


SANNOPS - common people, villagers, most of the people 
belonged to this class. 


LOWEST CLASS: OUTSIDERS 
OUTSIDERS - slaves or servants, sometimes were people who 
were taken captive after a battle with an enemy 
nation. Had few rights, couldn't speak to the 
Sachem without his permission. 
ee ee EE ae ee ee ea ee Bee fe 
The men usually had only one wife, but a wealthy man could have more than 
one. Indians loved children and showered them with praise and attention. 
They seldom spanked their children. If a brave died from sickness or in 


battle leaving his children fatherless, the children were often adopted by 


another brave of the same tribe. 
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CONTACT PERIOD. The Algonquins of the Northeast were a strong, healthy 
people who lived in harmony with nature. They were a trusting people who 
didn't lock up their possessions, and fed any travelers who came along, no 
matter how short their own food supply may have been. 

In the late 1500's, Dutch traders sailed up the Connecticut River to 
trade with the Native Americans. The Dutch wanted furs, and traded tools 
and weapons (guns) made of metal, woven cloth, and other things the Indians 
could not make for themselves. 

The Dutch brought with them a sickness that the Indians had never been 
near before. It was called the Yellow Sickness. The Indians' bodies couldn't 
fight off this sickness and many people died. In fact, between the constant 
attacks made on Algonquin tribes in this area and the sickness, only a few 
people were left in each village. 

With so few people, the Valley Indians were afraid that their hated 
enemies, the Mohawks, would attack, killing the few who were left. So 
runners were sent to the Bay Colony (Boston) two different times to invite 
the English settlers to come and live in the Connecticut River Valley. These 
runners told them of the rich lands for growing crops, and of the rivers 
loaded with fish. The colonists listened with interest, but were afraid to 
make that long, overland trip to live in a dangeorus wilderness. So the hopes 
of the Native Americans of having the white man settle in their valley and 
become their friends and allies against their dreaded enemies did not come 
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CHICKHALLOP? 


mA aby of the purchase Beit known by these eos? That_Cnickwallop 
Alias Wawhnilla, Nenessahalant, Nassicohee, Kiunks, Paquohalant, 
Assellaquompas & Awonuok the wife of Wullutnher, all Nonotuck, who are 
the cnief & proper owners of all the lands on the West side of 
Quonnetticut River at Nonotuck on the one party Do give Grant Bargain 
& Sell unto John Pynchon of Springfield on the other p'ty to him his 
Heirs & Assigns, all the Grounds & meadows, woodes, and pondes, lying 
on the west side of Quonetticut River beginning with the Szall River 
(below Munhan) called Sahhrohonk and 80 upp by Quonetticut River (to 
the leetle meadow called Capawonk) namely to the leetle brook or Gutter 
on this side Capawonk, which legtle brook is called Massguampe And the 
grounds lying Westward from Quonnettiocut River (with the compass afore- 
named) for nine miles out into tne woods, viz as far as Mansnrouish is 
from Springfield (For so it was expressed to the Indians) all that 
tract of grounds from Sankronk Riverett and Quonackquck called Munhan, 
Poihnack, Petowwag, Aspowaunk Luckcommuck, Assattayyagg Nayyage 
Nayyvumkegg Masqumo and by whatever other names the said grounds are 
And all out into the woods from the great river for 9 miles within 
this compass The aforesaid Indians and in Pticuler Wawhollowa, 
Nenessahalant & Nassachohe beeing the Sacnems of Nonotuck doe for 
themselves & with the Consent of the otner Indians and owners of &d 
Grounds, Sell Give, and Grent unto John Pynchon of Springfield & to 
assigns for & in the Consideration of one hundred fathun of wumpun by 
Tale & for Tenne coates (beside Some Small Gifts) in Bard paid to the 
Said Sachéms and Owners, all tne land Aforesaid as tnese presents have 
bargained, Granted and Sould to the Said Pynchon, all & Singular tne 
Said lands free from all Incumo#ances of Indians provided that the 
Said Pynchon shall plow upp or cause to bee plowed upp for the said 
Indians Sixteen Acres of land on the Easterly Side of Quonnetticut 
River which is to bee donn Sone time next summer 1654 And in tne 

mean time viz tne next Spring 1654. The Indians have liberty to 

plant their present Cornfields, but after tnat time they are wholly 

to leave that west side of the river And not to plant or molest ye 
Englisn there. 

All the said Premises the said Pynchon & his assigns Shall have 
and enjoy Absolutely and Ciearly forever all Incumbrances from any 
Indians or their Cornfields. 

In witness of tne presents the said Indians have subscribed 
their marks this twenty-fourth day of September 1653. 
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The mark The mark 
of Neneessalant 
Nassicohee 
The mark of Paquahalant. 


From the City Clerk’s Office Records 
Northampion, Massachusetts 
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PART III 


Settlement Times 


THE JOURNEY 
1658 - 1659 


Let us look once again into our TIME TELESCOPE. What do you see this 
time? 

"Why, they look like Pilgrims!" you say. 

Well, this next story takes place in 1659, not too long after the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Plantation in 1620. Clothing styles hadn't 
changed much in 39 years. But first we need to know the following facts: 

FORWARD 

Reverend John Russell was the minister of the church in Wethersfield, 
Connecticut. He and some members of his church were unhappy about the changes 
other members were making in the church rules. They wanted to keep the 
strict rules of the church such as they had followed back in England. So 
Reverend Russell and a small band of 59 people decided to move to a new 
settlement. 

Major John Pynchon ran a trading post in Springfield that was started 
by his father, William Pynchon. The major began buying up lands along the 
Connecticut River from the local Indians. In two deeds he bought lands at 
Nonotuck (Northampton), and surrounding territory including Norwottuck (Hadley). 

Major Pynchon paid the Native Americans 220 fathams (of wampam), or 
about 150 pounds in English money, and ".....one great coat and several 
small gifts." The Native Americans kept the fishing and hunting rights to 
this land. These natives thought they had a good bargain because they felt 
they didn't own the land. They felt that the gods let them use the land and 
then it was passed on to the next people who came to live there. They were 


happy to get the white man's gifts. 
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The Massachusetts Court granted Reverend Russell and his followers 
the land at Norwottuck in 1658. With the help of Major Pynchon, boundries 
were laid out for the new settlement which stretched twelve miles on the 
east side of the Connecticut River from Quunkwattchu (Mount Toby) to the 
north and a two mile strip from the Connecticut River west (Hatfield and 
Whately) as far north as Wequoms (Mount Sugarloaf) and as far south to include 
South Hadley and Granby. 

In the early days, the Hadley territory was much bigger than it is 
today. Settlements grew within Hadley's boundries and became towns themselves. 
Hatfield was the first to become a separate town in 16/70. Others followed 
later: Sunderland (1718), South Hadley (1755), Amherst (1759), and Granby 
(1768). Think what a big town Hadley would be today if all that land still 
belonged to the town. 


Norwottuck was sometimes referred to as Newtown or the New Plantation. 
KKEKKEKKREKKEEKE 


Now let me tell you a story about Nathaniel, a boy who was one of the 


first Hadley settlers. 
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THE JOURNEY 
"Aren't you afraid?" asked Samuel, one of Nathaniel's friends. "Aren't 
you afraid of the Indians?" 
"Sort of,'' replied ten year old Nathaniel. "But Father said the 
Indians at New Plantation (Hadley) are friendly." 
"T don't care if there are Indians. I'd just like to be going with 


" said Calvin. "Think of all of the adventures you 


you to your new home,' 
will have." 

Nathaniel and his family were moving that day from Wethersfield, 
Connecticut to the frontier settlement called New Plantation on the east 
side of the Connecticut River. Across the river on the west side was the 
frontier settlement called Northampton, settled just a few years before. 

Nat, as his friends called him, pitched hay to the oxen as he talked 
with his friends. 

When the oxen had finished eating the hay, Nat looked around the barn 
where he and his friends had played so often and thought this would be the 
last time he would be there. 

Leading the oxen down to the spring where they could drink, Nat spoke 
to his friends. "I wish you two could come with us to our new home." 

"Yes, we would like that, too." Samuel mused. "Then we could roam 
in the forests, and hunt and fish." 

"Father said that Major Pynchon told him that fish are plentiful in 
the river and that the forests are alive with deer and other wild animals," 
said Nat. "It would be wonderful having you two along." 

Thinking about the dangers that lay ahead made Nat's skin tingle. He 


pushed those thoughts to the back of his mind. 


ous 


"One thing that pleases me is that there won't be a school nor a 
church there. We have to build houses, and we will go to school and church 
in one of them until we can build a place for learning and worship." Nat 
clapped his hands in excitement. 

Nat shivered in the early morning sun. He wished he had dressed 
warmer. April in the Connecticut River Valley can be rather cold. 

Nat hated to say good-bye to his friends. 

"We'll come to see you once you get settled," promised Sam. But Nat 
knew the trip was long, and that he would never see his friends again. 

Nat led the oxen to the cart and helped his father hitch them up. His 
sister Elizabeth came out of the house with the last load of bedding. Then 
they all went into the house for their breakfast. Father said the blessing. 
Nat noticed that the family was unusually quiet during the meal of bread, 
cold porridge, and milk. 

Mother quickly rinsed the kettle, spoons and plates. Nat took one last 
look around at his place of birth. He didn't want to forget what the old 
house looked like. Then Father closed the door. 

A few neighbors gathered to say their farewells. Nat thought he saw 
tears in his mother's eyes as she stood holding the baby. Then she climbed 
up onto the wagon and Father handed my baby brother up to her. Father snapped 
the whip at the ears of the oxen to urge them forward. He walked at their 
head. Elizabeth and Nat followed behind the cart and the cow. 

When they reached the Common, several other families had already assembled 
with Reverend Russell and his family. Soon the carts and wagons squeaked 
and rumbled as they slowly made their way north along the Connecticut River. 


At Hartford a few families joined the caravan. Traveling further up the river 
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to Windsor, more people followed behind the little band. Now they numbered 
59 people. 

The leaders wanted to follow the river all the way, but there were 
mountains (Mount Holyoke) and swamplands along the way, and, the waterfalls 
(South Hadley) didn't allow boats to take goods up river either. So 
instead, they headed northwest toward Woranoake (Westfield). From there 
they turned northeast toward Nonotuck (Northampton). 

The difficult trip took several days. The April sun had warmed the 
earth enough so that the caravan ran into mud along the way. A few carts 
and wagons got stuck. Teams of oxen had to be unhitched from their loads 
to pull carts free. 

Another day a wheel fell off a wagon and had to be remounted. That 
same day an ox fell and broke a leg. It had to be shot. Nat didn't like 
to see that, but they had plenty of fresh meat to eat that night when they 
stopped for their hot meal. 

The smaller children and the women with babies rode on the wagons, but 
Nat and his sister walked behind with the older boys and girls. They 
chatted and raced and played little games as they went. Nat was always 
glad when it was time to stop and rest. The little band of people ate a 
cold meal at noon. At night they stopped, built a fire, and ate a hot meal. 
It felt so good to be warmed by the hot food. The fire was kept alive 
through the night to keep away the wild animals as they slept. 

One night after everyone had eaten, they sat around the campfire talking. 
Nat listened to the talk of the older people, but he was too tired from his 
day's walk. So his mind began to wander back to Wethersfield and their 


neighbor's warnings to his father. 
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"If you didn't have a family I could see where you might want to go off 
into the wilderness to live. But you have a wife and three children to think 
about. And one is only an infant." 

"I know I wouldn't want to take my family up there among the savages. 
You don't know when they will attack and kill you in your sleep!" 

"I hear they steal everything!" 

"You don't even know their language. How are you going to talk to the 
Indians?" 

"You have to build a new house and barn! And clear land for crops. 
Thates avlot’ ofawork!t 

Nat's father didn't have all the answers to his neighbor's arguments. 

He was worried about these things which the men mentioned. But Nat's father 
was more concerned about the religious training of his family than the dangers 
that the wilderness held for them. His answer could have been that the 
Pilgrims had come to this land for religious freedom and a better life. They 
had faced many of the same dangers that his family now faced. He knew his 
family could survive in the wilderness. Besides, Major Pynchon had said 

the Indians were friendly and would help them. 

Then, without knowing, Nat slipped into sleep. 

The next morning, as the sun rose, Nat helped hitch the oxen to the 
wagon and the little caravan was on its way. By noon, they came upon the 
settlement at Nonotuck (Northampton). Women and children ran from their 
small houses towards the travelers. Men and boys came up from the meadows 
by the river to greet them. So seldom did people pass through this frontier 
village that when anyone did come, they celebrated by feasting and exchanging 


news. 
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After awhile, the men from Nonotuck helped the travelers build a flat 
boat, and loaded the wagons onto it one at a time. The boat then crossed 
the Connecticut River to New Plantation (Hadley) on the other side. This 
was going to be Nat's new home. 

Nat's sister, Elizabeth, recorded in her diary that night ".... on 
April 18, 1659, all 59 of us completed the journey to our new home at New 
Plantation. We gathered around Reverend Russell and he gave thanks. Tonight 
I will sleep in the wagon with Mother and Baby John. Nat and Father will 
roll up in blankets under the wagon as they have done each night during our 
journey for there are no houses here." 

Some of the settlers who made that trip were destined to make names for 
themselves in the new settlement. They were: Samuel Porter, William 
Goodwin, Nathaniel Dickinson, Thomas Coleman, Andrew Warner, Philip and 
Samuel Smith, Thomas Wells, Richard Billings, Samuel Hooker, Joseph Kellogg, 
Thomas Meekins, Peter Tilton, and John Hubbard. Have you heard of any of 


these names? 


PART IV 


Colonial Times 
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JEB, BOY OF THE FRONTIER SETTLEMENT 
FORWARD 
HADLEY LIFE 
1659-1704 


WILD ANIMALS 


We know how valuable the wild creatures were to the Native Americans 
who lived in the Hadley area, but what animals lived here when the first 
settlers came to this wilderness? 

TIME TELESCOPE, please! 

The settlers found beavers and otters in the swamps and rivers, 
squirrels, rabbits, oppossum, bobcats and foxes in the forests. Big 
animals like the deer, moose, bears and wolves also roamed the woods. 
Rattlesnakes were plentiful, too. 

Some of these animals were pests. They ate crops that the settlers 
planted, and killed their livestock. Sometimes they attacked the people 
themselves. 

The settlers passed laws stating that if anyone killed these dangerous 
and bothersome animals, they could collect a bounty (money). It is recorded 
that in 1684 nineteen wolves were killed in Hadley. In 1694, ten were killed. 

In addition to getting rid of these pests and collecting the bounty, 
people also wanted the furs from these animals for their own use or for 
trading. Killing deer, bears, raccoons and turkeys put meat on settler's 
tables as well. This was a welcome change from their regular diet of pork. 


It is difficult today to imagine Hadley as a wilderness. 
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HOUSES 
1659 When the first settlers arrived, their time was used building homes 
and planting and harvesting crops. The very earliest homes were built of 
hand-hewn boards. The chinks between these boards were filled with clay 
taken from the river's edge. These houses were usually small, unpainted 
14 story huts with one ground floor room and a loft above. The roof was 
made of thatch (grasses). At first there were no glass windows because 
glass was too expensive. It had to be shipped from England. 
1704 By this time, larger two-story houses replaced the first crude shelters. 
Barns and other outer buildings had been built also. But this was still 
too early for the lovely old 1713 house on West Street which still stands 
today as Hadley's oldest house. 
HADLEY IS NAMED 

On May 22, 1661, the General Court decreed that this settlement would 
be named Hadley, probably in honor of Massachusetts’ first governor, John 
Winthrop, who had lived most of his life near Hadleigh, England before he 
came to the colonies. 

TOWN GOVERNMENT 

These very independent people set up a democratic form of government 
as soon as they arrived. They wanted to govern themselves. The people 
themselves decided who their leaders would be and what rules they would 
follow. Women couldn't vote then, and couldn't be leaders either. 

Town meetings were held in the same building as church meetings were. 
The town and the church were one and the same in those days. The minister 
was an important leader and so were the elders of the church. An elder 


was a man who owned land, and, was a respected citizen. If you didn't 
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attend town meeting or church meeting, you had to pay a fine. Later, during 
the Indian Wars, all men had to carry guns to church for protection. 
Failing to do so resulted in paying a fine. 

Today, in Hadley, a Board of Selectmen replaces the elders of the church 
as governing leaders. Our government today is based on the same democratic 
idea of people wanting to rule themselves. Today the church and the 
government are separate. 

RELIGION AND SUPERSTITIONS 

Remember that when the early settlers left the Connecticut towns they 
came to Hadley for religious reasons. (The Pilgrims came to this country 
for religious reasons, too.) You can imagine how important religion was 
in the new settlement. Their whole life revolved around religion. The 
minister was a leader. The people had to attend church services unless 
they were very sick. They were fined if they didn't attend. 

Children went to school to learn to read so they could read the Bible. 
Often schools taught catechism (religious studies). 

Colonial people were very superstitious. They believed in omens or 
signs. They believed that the shape of a cloud or the moon would tell them 
something was going to happen, good or bad. They believed that people had 
supernatural powers and could do unusual things. They called these people 
witches. 

HADLEY WITCH 

During the 1600's, people believed that there were witches that could 
do strange and supernatural things. Many people were accused of being 
witches in Boston and Salem, Massachusetts. Some of them were put on trial 


and sentenced to death. 
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In Hampshire County, of which Hadley is a part, several people were 
accused of witchcraft, but only one was ever brought to trial at the Boston 
Court and that was Mary (Molly) Webster of Hadley. She was reported to 
have been a person with a quick temper who yelled and scolded a lot. 
Besides, she was poor. It is perhaps easy to understand why people might 
not have liked her, nor liked to be with her. It was claimed that she 
could bewitch cattle and horses. When a man went to the meadows to work, 
he had to drive past Molly Webster's house (on Old Cemetary Road). Some- 
times the horses would refuse to go past her house. Then the farmer would 
climb off his wagon, go into Molly Webster's house and whip her with his 
whip. This was supposed to break the spell he thought she had put on the 
team. Then the farmer would return to this team and drive on to the meadows 
and his work. 

Another story has it that a hen flew down a chimney into a pot of 
boiling water. It was soon discovered that Molly was suffering from a hot 
water burn. 

Molly was found innocent by a Boston Court in April, 1683. She returned 
to her home in Hadley. Later she was accused of bewitching and eventually 
causing the death of Deacon Philip Smith. Several young men in the town 
didn't like the Boston Court's decision and they decided to take matters 
into their own hands. They went to Molly Webster's house one winter day 
and, taking a rope, strung her up by the neck until she was nearly dead. 
Then they cut her down and buried her in the snow. She was left for dead. 
But during the night, she recovered and went home. She died eleven years 


later of more natural causes. 
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Today most people don't believe in witches, but some people still 
think that Friday the 13th is a bad luck day, and others won't walk under 
a ladder thinking they will have bad luck. 

ANIMAL POUND 

Across the road (Cemetary Road) from Molly Webster's house the settlers 
built an animal pound. Molly's husband ran the pound. 

The pound had high stone walls around a small enclosure with a gate 
at one end. It was used to hold cows, sheep and dogs which had strayed 
from their homes. The owners of the animals could get them back by paying 
Mr. Webster a fine. Today we still have dog pounds that take care of 
lost animals. 

FAMILY LIFE AND WORK 

Most of the settlers were farmers. Many hands were needed to work the 

farms. Families were often big. They needed all the help they could get. 


Even small children had their daily chores to do. 


MONEY AND TRADE 

Money was scarce and often settlers traded goods instead of buying and 
selling them. They traded with each other, with the local Native Americans 
and with people from other settlements. They would trade vegetables, 
apples, and hay for things like cooking pots, guns, and things they couldn't 
grow or make. 

Sometimes they would trade services. One man would repair another 
man's roof in exchange for a hand-woven blanket or basket. This was 


called the BARTER SYSTEM. Each had to agree on what was fair. 
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EDUCATION 
DAME SCHOOL 

DAME SCHOOL was a school set up usually by a woman (called a GOODWIFE 
or DAME) of the village. She usually had a little education. Sometimes 
she would be a woman without a husband to look after her. She would gather 
all of the little children, boys and girls ages 4-7, in her kitchen and 
teach them their ABC's and to count. They would sometimes be taught their 
catechism (Bible), too. The Dame would teach them to sew and then they 
would sew their letters and numbers on a cloth that was called a SAMPLER. 
Sometimes the teacher would prepare food for supper while she listened 
to the little ones recite their ABC's. 

They didn't have many books, so instead they used a board with a sheet 
of paper with numbers, letters and verses on it. Covering the paper was 
a thin layer of cow horn. This was called a HORNBOOK. Paper and books 
were scarce in the colonies because they had to be shipped from England. 

Boys and girls who either didn't learn their lessons or who were 
naughty were put in a corner sometimes with a tall pointed hat on their 
head called a dunce cap, or were whipped. 

In exchange for teaching the children of the village, the father of one 
child would give the teacher wood for her fireplace. Another would repair 
her house or give her vegetables from the garden. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

Once the girls learned all there was to learn in DAME SCHOOL, often 
they were through with their formal education. They stayed at home to 
learn how to care for the babies, how to cook, clean house, and care for 


the gardens. Their mothers were in charge of that part of their training. 
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SAMPLERS were embroidered mostly by girls to demonstrate their skills 
in needle work, and to practice the alphabet. Often Bible verses, and 
sometimes numbers were included. (Photo by Michelle Segall, Courtesy 

Daily Hampshire Gazette) 
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The boys had the chance to attend GRAMMAR SCHOOL. In Hadley money had 
been left by Edward Hopkins to pay for a GRAMMAR SCHOOL. This was the 
beginning of HOPKINS ACADEMY, one of the oldest trust fund schools of its 
kind in this country. (SEE HADLEY EDUCATION.) 

A schoolmaster was the teacher. He was usually a man with a college 
education. In Hadley a building was provided. The first HOPKINS ACADEMY 
was built on the West Street Common. There the boys learned Latin, Greek, 
literature, ciphering (numbers) and catechism. 

A fortunate school had slates, pieces of charcoal and some books. 

The school was heated by a fireplace. Fathers of the students had to 
give the schoolmaster wood to keep the building warm. Stories have it 
that when a father forgot to bring wood, his son had to sit near the 
cold outer edge of the classroom as punishment. 

For those boys who didn't study or misbehaved, the dunce cap and the 
whip were handy. 

Sometimes the schoolmaster lived with the families of the boys who 
attended his school for about a month each. 

APPRENTICESHIP 

Boys who didn't want to go to college were sometimes sent to a crafts- 
man of the village as an apprentice. In our next story we are going to 
meet Jeb and his older brother, Tom. Let's say that Tom, being the oldest 
son in the family, learned how to farm from his father. That was his further 
education. 

But if Tom inherited the farm, what would Jeb do for work? He could go 


to a craftsman in the village to learn how to do the job of that craftsman. 
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Let's say that Jeb was an apprentice to the village blacksmith. He would 
learn how to be a blacksmith making shoes for horses and oxen,and anything 
made of metal like door hinges, latches, candle holders and tools. If 
the blacksmith was not married or didn't have children, he might leave his 
business to his apprentice. Every village needed a blacksmith. 

COLLEGE 

Boys who succeeded at the GRAMMAR SCHOOL could then go on to college. 
The earliest colleges in our country were Yale and Harvard. The boys 
would continue their studies in Latin, Greek and Literature. They could 
become teachers, ministers, doctors or judges. Think how different education 
is today. 

(Also see HOPKINS ACADEMY) 
MILITIA 

The volunteer militia was called in to Hadley because of the Indian 
Wars. The soldiers in the militia were housed on the Hadley Common in tents. 
The officers lived in the homes of the village people. During the wars, the 
militia went out on daily patrols. Sometimes they acted as guides for 
people who traveled from their villages. 

Men between the ages of 15-65 were trained to fight and had to carry 
guns except for the minister, slaves, and those who were considered by a 
judge to be unfit. These men had to provide their own weapons. They 
assembled once a month on the Common for practice, guard duty, or to work 
on the palisades, building or repairing them. 

At times of emergency, young men from each village were called to go 
and fight in another town, and sometimes to stay as an army for awhile 


as they did in Hadley during the Indian Wars. 
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ANGEL OF HADLEY 

It is not clear if the story of the Angel of Hadley is true or not. 
But in any event, it is based on fact and makes an interesting story. 

It is a fact that three judges or regicides (king killers) were forced 
to leave England in 1660 when Charles II became king. These three men were 
some of the judges who had condemned to death King Charles I, the father of 
the new king. The judges knew that with Charles II on the throne, it would 
mean certain death for them if they remained in England, so they fled to 
the colonies to hide, first in Boston, and then in New Haven, Connecticut. 
There they lived for three to four years, sometimes hiding in a cave from 
the King's soldiers. When the judges were discovered to be in the area, 
they then fled to Hadley, Massachusetts to hide in 1664. They thought 
they would be safe in this far-off frontier settlement. General William 
Goffe and his father-in-law, General Edmond Whalley, hid in the home of 
Rev. John Russell for twelve years until their deaths. Only a few people 
in the settlement knew of their presence. Imagine people keeping such a 


secret for that many years. Some say they hid in a secret part of the 
minister's cellar. Others say they hid in the attic. The minister's house 
stood near where the Elmwood Shops now stand. It is thought that John 
Dixwell, the third judge, came to Hadley in 1664 but stayed only two years 
and then went back to New Haven Colony. 

The story continues that on September 1, 1675, while everyone else 
was at church services, General Goffe was looking out the attic window, or 
as some reports indicate, walking on the street, when he spotted Indians 


approaching the settlement. He knew he had to warn the townspeople, but that 


meant letting people know he was secretly living in Hadley. Still, he rushed 
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down the street as quickly as his aging legs could take him with his 
long white hair and beard flowing, sword in hand, and charged into the 
church to warn the settlers. He then led the attack which drove off the 
Indians. Soon after that, he disappeared, and the stunned people thought 
he had been sent from heaven to warn them. And so he was called the 
"Angel of Hadley". 

Historians disagree about whether there actually was an Indian attack 
on that date or not, but it makes a nice story which could have happened. 

It is believed that Goffe left the settlement for two to three years and 
he went to Hartford. Then he returned to Hadley and died there in 1678. 
His father-in-law, Whalley, died several years before that. Before 1800, 
human bones were discovered in the cellar of the minister's home and they 
are supposed to have been those of either General Goffe or General Whalley, 
or both. 

Two of Hadley's streets were named for these two men - Goffe Street 
and Whalley Street. 

BLOODY BROOK MASSACRE 

The first 150 years were years of upset and war for the Hadley settlers. 
Because the settlement was central to several settlements in this area, 
it was decided that the militia or colonial soldiers from Connecticut 
and other communities would be garrisoned there to help defend all of the 
settlements. Some of the officers were housed at the home of Rev. John 
Russell, while others were housed in other homes on West Street. The soldiers 
lived in small huts on the Common. 

With so many hundreds of soldiers living in Hadley, it was difficult 
providing food for them. So on September 18, 1675, Captain Lothrop marched 


his soldiers from Hadley to the Deerfield settlement, where a great quantity 


of grain had been harvested and stored. Soldiers went to guard the wagons 
loaded with grain. On their way back to Hadley, they stopped at Muddy 
Brook in Deerfield to pick some grapes. Indians lay hidden in the bushes 
and attacked the wagon train killing Captain Lothrop and about sixty of 

his men. Captain Mosely and his soldiers came down from Deerfield, 
attacked, and about 96 Indians were slaughtered. Some said that there were 
so many bodies that the brook ran red with blood, and that is why they 
renamed it Bloody Brook as it is called today. 

Many skirmishes took place after that in other settlements, but Hadley 
itself was never successfully attacked by Indians, possibly because of the 
many soldiers garrisoned there. On June 8, 1676, about 250 mounted troops 
and 200 friendly Indians paraded through the streets of Hadley with silken 
banners or flags flying. Later, several hundred unfriendly Indians attacked 
the settlement. They soon retreated in defeat when the militia turned the 
attack on them. Even though Hadley men didn't often have to fight to 
defend their own settlement, many Hadley men died during the Indian Wars 
defending other communities including Hatfield, Deerfield and Turners Falls. 

INDIAN WARS 
l6/Se— 759 

At first, the Indians were very helpful and friendly to the first 
settlers. They helped these new-comers with their crops, showing them 
how to grow corn, beans, squash, and how to get the sap from the maple 
trees to make syrup. In Hadley, the Native Americans sometimes set up their 
wigwams on the Common. They were heard to call, "Netop!" (friend) as they 
strolled down the street. They sometimes joined the Englishman's church 


and were called "Praying Indians". 
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But later in the 1600's, the feelings of the Native Americans changed 
towards the English settlers. Why did this happen? 

THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN NORTH AMERICA 

At first the French came to the North American continent in Canada to 
hunt and trap animals for their fur. Mink, fox, ermine and beaver furs were 
sent to Europe where wealthy people used them to decorate clothing. Royalty 
trimmed their capes with ermine fur. Men wore fashionable top hats made from 
beaver skins. 

These Frenchmen often didn't bring families with them. They worked with 
the Indians and learned to live like them. Sometimes they married Indian 
Squaws and lived in the far-off forests where the wild animals lived. 

Later, French families came to settle towns. At first there were no 
conflicts between the French and English. There was plenty of wilderness 
between them. 

When the English came to the new continent they settled in villages in 
what is now the United States. They lived very much as they had lived in 
Europe and didn't take on the Indians" style of life. The English cut down 
trees to build houses and to keep them warm, and to cook their meals. Little 
by little, with forests being cleared away, the local Indians were forced 
away from their old hunting grounds. This angered the Native Americans. 

In Europe, France and England were at war. Soon they began fighting 
for territory on the new continent as well. Here the French and Indians 
fought together against the English. Before long, they attacked the English 


settlements in the Connecticut River Valley. 
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One Indian chief named Metacomet, and called Philip, was a fierce 
leader in the French and Indian Wars which followed. He learned that the 
English called their country's leader KING, so he decided he wanted to be 
called KING also. He wanted to be called King Philip. Sometimes the 
Indian Wars are referred to as King Philip's War. 

During these wars, King Philip led forces against the English villages. 
Sometimes they were driven off. Sometimes they won the battle and carried 
off captives and supplies after killing people and burning houses. 

In Hadley in 1669, Indians invaded the settlement, killing some hogs 
and cattle. Two Indians killed Richard Church as he hunted in the woods 
near the Hadley village. People were always afraid of Indian attack during 
those years. In 1676 the people of Hadley voted to build a palisades 
(high wall) around the houses of the village (West Street). This fence 
was built a mile long on the east side, a mile long of the west Side, and 
across the two ends. Trees of ten foot lengths were cut and driven into 
the ground side by side, leaving eight feet above ground. A rail was 
nailed across the top. Gates opened at each end and two in the middle. 

The north gate allowed traffic to and from the Connecticut River and Hatfield. 
The west gate opened to the meadows and fields, the east gate to the forest 
and wilderness and the south gate led to the Connecticut River and 
Northampton. Think how difficult it must have been to build such a fence 

in the days when there were no big construction machines to help, such 

as we have today. 

At the time of our next story in 1704, Hadley people were worried 
about Indian attack. Our story ends with the attack on Deerfield when 
49 people were killed, houses burned, and many captives were forced to 


march to Canada. 
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The Jeb story takes place 45 years after the first settlers came to 
Hadley. During that time, Nat (The Journey) has grown up, had a family 
of his own, is a grandfather, or has possibly even died. In the 1700's, 
people didn't have the medicines and didn't know as much as we know today 
about health, so people often didn't live to be very old. The lives of 
the settlers were much harder and people grew old at an earlier age. So, 


if Nat was still alive in 1704, he was a very old man. 
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JEB, BOY OF THE FRONTIER SETTLEMENT 
1703 - 1704 
CHORES 

"Jeb. time to get up," called Mother. 

Jeb opened his eyes. He was confused for a few moments while he 
tried to gather his thoughts. 

Jeb was eleven years old and had lived all of his life in the frontier 
settlement of Hadley on the banks of the Connecticut River. His life was 
simple and hard, but he loved the adventures that each new day brought. 

A frown crossed his face. He thought about the rumor which had been whispered 
from person to person and from village to village about Indian attack. 

His thoughts were interrupted when he heard the movements of his 
mother below. He peered over at his brother, Tom's bed and saw that he was 
already gone. Jeb scrambled out of bed, dressed rapidly, and climbed down 
the ladder from his loft bedroom. 

"You will bring in many loads of wood this morning, Jeb," ordered his 
father as he entered the kitchen door. "Your mother needs it to cook, and, 
it is getting colder with each day. We need the warmth in the house that a 
fire will provide." 

"Yes, Father," Jeb dutifully replied. He picked up the wood carrier 
and hurried outside. "It is getting colder," he thought. 

Jeb's next chore was to fill two wooden buckets with water from the 
well. When he entered the kitchen this time, his mother was stirring 
ground corn into the boiling water for the breakfast porridge. 

By now, the whole family was up and at their chores even though it 


was only six a.m. Every daylight hour had to be used wisely to get the 
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work done. When the sun set, it was difficult to see to do anything by 
candlelight. 

Elizabeth, Patience, and little Sarah, Jeb's three sisters, were 
setting the table and preparing the food. Jeb knew that once the meal was 
over, they would wash the dishes, sweep the floor, and churn milk into 
butter. Jeb had enough to do as a boy in the family, and he was glad he 
didn't have to churn. 

Just then, Tom came into the kitchen with a wooden pail of foamy milk. 
He had just finished the chores in the barn, including milking O1' Bess. 

At breakfast, the family outlined the day's work. "You and Jeb will 
take the corn to the miller's and have it ground," said Father to Tom who 
was sixteen and almost as tall as his father. 

"Yes, I'm almost out of ground corn and want to make journey cake on 
Saturday," added Mother. "And Elizabeth, this morning you sew a new dress, 
while Patience, you will knit on that cap for your brother. He will need 
it this winter. Sarah, you'll clear away the breakfast things and help 
me harvest the beans." 

"I can go to the mill alone, Father," Jeb said. "Tom doesn't have to 
go with me." 

"I know you can handle the team yourself, Jeb, but with all of this talk 
about Indian attack, I want the two of you to go together," said Father. 

"That four mile trip north to the mill is dangerous. Remember the mill has 
been burned twice by Indians already. I'd feel better with two of you going." 

"So would I!" agreed Mother. "Besides, most of the harvesting is done 


and we can bring the pumpkins in Saturday." 
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"I can't get it out of my mind that so recently Richard Church was 
killed by Indians as he hunted by himself in the woods," cautioned Father. 

"I know, Father, but they caught the two Indians who did it, and: the 
judge in Northampton Court sentenced them to death," reminded Jeb. 
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said Mother. "But that doesn't bring Goodman 
Church back to his young bride." 

"Since the Indian attack on Hatfield in 1675 we have lived in fear of 
attack on our own town," said Father. "Hatfield is just across the river 
from us....too close to not think of an attack on our town. And then that 
attack on Hatfield again in 1677. I was just a lad of your age, Jeb, when 
it happened." 

"Well I remember it, too," added Mother. "My friend, Prudence Ellis, 
was in Hatfield at the time of that attack. She had gone to visit her 
friend, Hannah Coleman." 

"I remember Hadley men crossing the river soon after they saw smoke 
filling the sky just before noon, and heard shouts and musket fire from 
across the river," said Father. "Terrible, sad times when the men returned 
with the news that twelve Hatfield people had been killed and seventeen taken 
captive. We all went down to the river to watch the boats bringing back the 
Hadley men, Hatfield survivors, and the news of the massacre." 

"Terrible indeed," said Mother. "When Goodman Ellis came on the Hadley 
shore with his pale and frightened daughter, Prudence, and her friend, a 
stunned and silent Hannah Coleman who had seen her mother and baby sister 
killed and knew her little brother and sister were taken off by the Indians 
to Canada as captives. Later she learned that her older brother, John, was 


wounded, too." 
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" said Father. 


"These are memories which are not easily forgotten,’ 

"But we have the palisade walls to protect us, Father," said Tom. 

"Yes, that's true, Son. But Hatfield also had strong palisades at the 
time of the 1677 attack. The Indians attacked the houses outside the palisades 
to the north. The Hatfield men were in the meadows at the time working on 
the crops. And you two boys will be outside our high walls when you go to 


" reminded Mother. 


the mill this morning,' 
TO THE MILL 

After breakfast, Mother packed lunches for Tom and Jeb to take with them. 
She packed cornbread and wild strawberry jam. 

Jeb ran to the barn and drove the sheep and cows to the road just in time 
to join the other animals as they were herded towards the Common by the herds- 
man. There the animals would stay for the day under the care of the herdsman 
eating the grass. At sunset, the herdsman would then drive the animals down 
the lane where each man would meet him to claim his own animals. It was 
not safe to let the animals graze outside the palisades. 

The trip to the mill was long but Jeb enjoyed it. At first the road 
followed along the Connecticut River. He liked to see the water glimmering 
in the morning sun. Then the lane headed away from the river towards the 
hill (Rocky Hill). There were no houses along this stretch of road. People 
didn't like to live too far from the protection of the palisades. There were 
several other wagons headed for the mill this morning along the road. The 
harvest was almost over and people wanted to get their corn ground before 


winter set in. Tom and Jeb felt better about not being alone on the road. 
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When the boys arrived at the mill, they found they had to wait to have 
their corn ground. Tom stood talking with the men about the village news. 
Jeb went exploring along the edge of the Mill River until it emptied into 
the Connecticut River. He loved to fish so he cut a fishing pole from the 
nearby willows. He attached a grub to the hook and threw the line into 
the water. Even though it was not the shad and salmon season, he knew 
he could still catch bass or perch. 

BAD NEWS 

Later, when Jeb got back to the mill with his string of fish, the men 
were talking in low tones about the message a post rider had brought into 
Hadley from Springfield that morning. The governor of New York, Major 
Schuyler at Albany, had sent word that a band of Indians was leaving Canada 
heading for the settlements of the Connecticut Valley. 

Tom and Jeb waited uneasily until their corn was ground and then they 
started for home. On the way they passed houses outside the palisades 
where people were packing food and clothing on wagons ready to go inside 
the high walls. 

"Tt must be hard to leave so much of their belongings at home," thought 
Jeb, "to seek protection inside the palisades. The Indians could burn their 
buildings with all of their things in them. I'm glad our farm is mostly 
inside the high walls." 

When the boys arrived at home, they found Mother and Father preparing 
room for people to sleep inside the house - people coming in from the 
outlying farms. Livestock was driven inside the palisades and pastured 
on the Common. Men and older boys were ordered to carry guns with them 


everywhere they went. Watchmen were posted at several places along the high 
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walls. Soldiers had been ordered to Hadley and they were garrisoned in 
tents on the Common, or in houses. The soldiers belonged to the volunteer 
militia and went wherever they were needed. Hadley was central to many 
Valley villages. 

Several weeks passed with no further word about Indian attacks. People 
from outside the palisades drifted back to their homes. Life inside the 


walls crowded together was difficult for everyone. 


WINTER 

When the first snows came, the settlers breathed a sigh of relief. 
The old saying, "No fear of Indians 'til the leaves put forth in the spring" 
was often quoted. The harvest had been a good one. The smokehouses and 
storage bins were full for the hard months ahead, even with extra mouths 
to feed. The soldiers remained. (See the Bloody Brook story.) 

The frozen river gave a convenient bridge to Northampton and Hatfield 
where Hadley people sometimes attended meetings, and exchanged goods and 


gossip. The big news was always about Indian battles of King Philip's War. 


SUPERSTITIONS 

Colonial people were superstitious. They believed in omens (signs 
that forecast good or bad things which would happen). Many saw an eclipse 
of the moon one night in the shape of an Indian scalp. Another time a group 
of women saw a cloud in the form of a bow and arrow appear in the sky. 
One night the wind sounded like whistling bullets and the wolves howled in 
a most frightening manner. All of these omens made the settlers think 
that the Indians would attack. 

Meanwhile news of the battle of Turner's Falls (1663) and the adventures 


of Jonathan Wells were told by the older people of Hadley. More recently 
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the Beldings of Hatfield had been taken as captives to Canada. Even though 
that was seven years before, many shuddered at the stories of their sufferings. 
SICKNESS 

The wintery days passed slowly. Illness was rare in the village because 
of simple living, simple foods, and heavy, unending work. However, one day 
little Sarah became quite sick. Mother cared for her, and Good Dame Smith 
made up a broth of special herbs, flavored it with mint and fed it to the 
little girl. The Indians had taught some of the village women how to use 
some of the local herbs for medicine. 

There were few doctors in the frontier settlements. Dr. Hastings in 
Hatfield could be called upon in a real emergency. But generally the village 
women took care of the sick. Gradually little Sarah recovered. 

SUNDAYS 

Jeb and his family started for church one Sunday morning as they usually 
did every Sunday. Father and Tom carried guns with them. They had to pay 
a fine if they went anywhere without the weapons. The Town had voted this 
into law after the Indian scare in the Fall. 

Sunday was a day of worship for everyone in the settlement except for 
the sick and dying. 

As the family walked towards the meetinghouse, Jeb could see the ferry 
resting on the icy shore of the river. He thought about the time his father 
had told him that when he was a boy, he could remember the Hatfield people 
crossing the river in boats. In the winter they would walk across on the ice. 
Now everyone enjoyed using the ferry. 

As they neared the church which stood on the Common, Jeb could see 


beyond where small huts stood in which the soldiers of the militia lived. 


WOMEN CARED FOR THE SICK. 
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He thought of how cold it must be living in those huts during the winter. 
He thought of his own warm home. 

Jeb carried a foot stove filled with hot coals. They would keep the 
feet of his mother and sisters warm during the long sermon in that unheated 
church. It was considered unmanly for men to use them. 

Mother and Father nodded in silence to their friends and neighbors. 

Idle talking was not permitted on the Sabbath Day. Once inside the cold 
meetinghouse, they each went their own way - women and girls on one side, boys 
and men on the other. Jeb could see a few "Praying Indians" and black 

slaves in their place at the back of the church. Father was a deacon so 

he sat in the front facing the congregation. He watched to make sure every- 
one was paying attention to the minister's words. Jeb felt uncomfortable 
because he was sure his father was watching him. 

Secretly Jeb looked around the room. His eyes rested on one man with a 
switch. Jeb knew that if he misbehaved, he would feel the switch. 

Just then a dog wandered into church. Sometimes dogs did that to get 
in out of the snow. With encouragement, the dog came to Jeb and lay down 
on his feet. Jeb was thankful for the warmth the dog gave. Tom smiled 
at Jeb's animal foot warmer. 


The minister's long sermon dealt with sin and the lack of faith of his 


And then they went home to a cold dinner. Jeb's mother had prepared food 
the day before because she knew she could not do so on the Sabbath. No 
work could be done on Sunday. Then they all trooped back to the church in 


the afternoon for another sermon. 
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OFF TO SCHOOL 

Early the next morning before the winter sun had risen, Jeb walked his 
sister, Patience, to Dame School. Dame Smith instructed all the town's 
little girls and boys how to read, count, and sew. 

Then Jeb walked to the new schoolhouse on the Common. Walking was 
difficult. Paths that had been trampled down the day before by church goers 
now were deep with new snow that had fallen during the night. 

Sarah, at age four, was too young to attend Dame School. Tom, at six- 
teen, had stopped going to school. "Tom doesn't need more schooling to 
become a farmer," declared his father. "I need his help on the farm now." 
Elizabeth had completed Dame School and now stayed home to help her mother. 

Jeb entered the square schoolhouse. Twelve other boys sat on a bench 
quietly waiting for Schoolmaster Ruggles to start the lesson. This was 
Samuel Ruggles' first year teaching at the Hopkins Donation School (Hopkins 
Academy). 

Jeb hung up his coat, hat, and muffler on a hallway hook, and stamped 
snow off his high shoes and pants. He sat on one of the long benches near 
the front of the room. The biggest boys sat in the back near the cold outside 
wall. Jeb guessed that when he was older, he'd have to wear heavier clothes 
to keep warm while sitting near the outside wall. The younger boys sat 
near the fireplace. 

Two older boys came into the room with arms loaded with firewood and 
added a few logs to the already glowing fire. Some of that firewood Jeb 
knew his father had brought to heat the school. 

Schoolmaster Ruggles started the day by having the boys recite the 


catechism together, and then he read from the Bible. Next they worked 


on ciphering (numbers). Jeb liked doing number work on his slate. It came 
easy for him. Spelling and Latin were a different story. They were hard 
for him. But he tried his best at both. He dreaded getting a whipping or 
having the dunce cap put on his head for not doing well in his lessons. 

He was grateful that the new schoolmaster didn't use these forms of punish- 
ment as much as the other teacher had. The boys all seemed to like Mr. 
Ruggles. Jeb was glad he wouldn't have to study Greek because he wasn't 


going to college. 


THE ATTACK 

Hadley people continued to go about their daily lives but always with 
the threat of Indian attack hanging over them. Then on the morning of the 
28th of February, 1704, the worse fears were realized. With the first light 
of dawn, the Hadley people could see black columns of smoke rising in the 
northern sky. The waiting was over. The Indians had struck! They had 
attacked Deerfield. Immediately the watchman spread the alarm. Hadley 
men grouped with the militiamen and marched to Deerfield. 

Within minutes of their departure, John Sheldon of Deerfield rushed 
into Hatfield with the frightening details of the attack. French and 
Indians had noiselessly crept up on the town. Snow drifted against the 
palisades gave them an easy way to enter the sleeping frontier town. The 
watchman was sleeping also. 

People who resisted were killed. Others, mostly women and children, 
were dragged by their Indian captors out the northern gate to begin a 
forced march 200 miles through the wilderness to Canada. 

The rescuers from Hatfield and Hadley arrived in time to save some 


people who had barricaded themselves against the enemy. However, by then, 
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the attackers had fled with supplies and prisoners. Forty-nine people 
were dead. One Hundred Eleven were taken captive. One Hundred Thirty 
of the Town's 290 population survived. During the forced march, more were 
killed. Soldiers who followed came upon the slain and scalped bodies of 
those who couldn't keep up the fast pace of their captors. One of the slain 
was the Deerfield minister's wife, Eunice Williams. The soldiers finally 
gave up trailing the Indians and their captives where the trail divided 
into many directions. And so they returned, but not before four Hadley men 
had been killed. 

The captives were eventually ransomed. After many months and years 
of captivity, most prisoners returned. But some were never seen again. 

Other attacks followed, but by 1763, the English settlers were able to 
gain victory over the French and Indians and that ended the wars. 

As for Jeb, he remembered these stories and told them to his children 
and grandchildren. 

Well, boys and girls, these are the only historical fiction stories 
I have for you about Hadley. But there is much more to tell about the 
history of Hadley. So put your magic telescope away until another time 


and read more facts about the history of Hadley. 
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REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
7 oe = 21753 

No battles of the Revolutionary War were fought in Hadley, but Hadley 
people were a part of that war in terms of man power, supplies and loyalty. 
Forty-six Hadley men fought at Bunker Hill. The militia in Hadley numbered 
108 men during the time of the war. In 1774, Hadley put up a Liberty Pole 
130 feet tall on West Street, as did many other towns who sympathized with 
those Boston patriots who wanted the colonies to break away from British 
rule and become self-ruling. 

Hadley and other Massachusetts towns were asked to house people from 
Boston who escaped when British General Gage set up a blockade around that 
city. Hadley took in 30 of these 5,000 refugees. In addition to this, 
and supplying men to fight, Hadley and other Commonwealth towns were asked 


to supply "...large quantities of shoes, cloth, wood and food of all kinds," 


and "...all the flour, wheat, rye and Indian corn...not wanted for their 


(townspeople) consumption...". Also, " 


..peas and beans will be wanted," 
for the feeding of the militia and citizens of Boston. Beef was delivered 
from Hadley "on the hoof" to help feed the people of that blockaded City 
of Boston. Hadley citizens also paid taxes to help buy war supplies. 

On October 3, 1774, a brick powderhouse was built to house gun powder 
on what is now known as Cemetary Road. A cannon was brought to Hadley from 
Williamstown for defense, but it was never used. 

In 1777, Colonel Elisha Porter of Hadley marched his regiment to Canada. 
They returned in time to see the surrender of the British officer, General 
Burgoyne, to the Colonial Army at Saratoga, New York. Even though they 


were enemies, Colonel Porter and General Burgoyne became friendly. Later 
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when the General and his men were marched as prisoners-of-war to Boston, 
they stopped and camped a night in Hadley. General Burgoyne was invited 

to spend the night at the home of Colonel Porter. The next morning the 
General presented Colonel Porter with his dress sword, his way of thanking 
him for his kindness and hospitality. The sword has remained in the Porter 
family since. Its present location is not commonly known. Tent poles which 
belonged to Burgoyne's men can now be seen in the Historical Museum at the 
Goodwin Memorial Library. 

During the Revolutionary War, General Benedict Arnold distinguished 
himself in battles, and was wounded at least twice for the sake of the 
colonies. But later, he became a traitor by selling secrets to the British 
Army about Colonial Army supplies and men. He also sold information about 
the fort at West Point, the Military Academy in New York. David Montague 
of Hadley was one of the colonial soldiers who rowed General Arnold across 
the Hudson River to the British ship where Arnold plotted with the British 
to take over West Point. These soldiers in the boat knew nothing about this 
act of treason, but when David Montague discovered later what had happened, 
when he had the chance, he cursed Benedict Arnold to his face for his 
treason. 

Time passed and the war ended. The colonials fought long enough to 
drive the British soldiers out of the land, and the colonies became an 
independent country. The leaders of the country set up a new federal 
government and George Washington was asked to become the first president. 
People seemed to have confidence in him because he had proved himself to 


be a good leader during the war. 
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Soldiers returning to Hadley brought with them the disease called 
smallpox. Many Hadley people got sick from this disease. 

In 1787 Brigadier General Elisha Porter went to Boston to the 
Ratification Convention as the representative from Hadley. He voted to 


ratify the Constitution of the United States. 


SHAYS' REBELLION 

Soon after, this area was caught up in another turmoil. Daniel 
Shays from Pelham, Massachusetts and his followers saw men going to jail 
for not paying their taxes. But they knew that some of those same men 
had fought in the Revolutionary War, and had not been paid by the govern- 
ment for their services as soldiers. Without money, how could they pay 
their taxes? Taxes were too high, too. So Shays and his men fought the 
newly formed government of Massachusetts. 

In 1787, an army of 3,000 soldiers, under the command of General 
Lincoln, came to Hadley and stationed themselves with a cannon on the 
Common north of the meetinghouse. They waited for Daniel Shays and his 
men to pass through the little town. 

There was no fight in Hadley because the rebels never came to Hadley. 
General Lincoln and his soldiers left Hadley peacefully. Shays' Rebellion 


was soon stopped. 
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CIVIL WAR 
1861-1865 


Often people think of southern families as being slave owners. But, 
in fact, three of Hadley's ministers owned black slaves. Several early 
settlers held slaves. In 1755 it is recorded that in Hadley there lived 
eighteen slaves over the age of sixteen. 

However, before the Civil War started in 1861, many people began to 
think of slavery as being wrong and began setting their slaves free. 
People in northern towns helped run-away slaves from the South to escape 
from their masters by providing food and hiding places for them as they 
made their way secretly north towards Canada and freedom. Regular routes 
were set up so that escaping slaves could be fed and hidden in the day 
time from the law and bounty hunters. Then they would go on their way 
at night. The houses where slaves hid were called stations, and the 
network of routes along which they were directed was called the UNDERGROUND 
RAILROAD. It is believed that this UNDERGROUND RAILROAD had two stations 
in Hadley. The exact locations of the Hadley stations are not known. 
Remember, their locations were kept secret for the safety of the run-away 
slaves. 

Slavery was declared unconstitutional after the War Between the 
States (Civil War) ended. There were 214 men from Hadley who fought 


in this war. 
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THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD, as this rendering suggests, had spurs running over a 
wide section of Western New England. 
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Maj. Gen. Joseph Hooker is perhaps the best known Hadley native 


to acheive high rank in the military. (Photo courtesy of the Jones 
Library) 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH (FIGHTIN'JOE) HOOKER 

One of the Hadley men to fight in the Civil War was Joseph Hooker. 
He was born in 1814 in Hadley, was graduated from Hopkins Academy and 
from the Military Academy at West Point in 1831. He was appointed by 
President Abraham Lincoln to command the Union (northern) Army of the 
Potomac in 1863. Then he served with generals Sherman and Grant. 

General Hooker retired in 1868. A statue was erected in his honor 
in front of the State House in Boston in 1905. Hooker School in Hadley 


was so named in his honor. The birthplace of General Hooker stood on 
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West Street until 1898 when it burned to the ground. Another home now 
stands on the site and was built in a style similar to the Hooker home. 
A boulder has been erected in front of this house noting it as the site 
of General Hooker's birthplace. 

In the Historical Musuem in the Goodwin Memorial Library hangs a 
large portrait of General Hooker. It was presented to the town in 1895 
by members of the Third Army Corps, the same corps of Civil War soldiers 
which the General led. They were holding a three day reunion in Hadley 


that year. 
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CONNECTICUT RIVER 
GENERAL INFORMATION 

Since the western boundry of the Town of Hadley is the Connecticut 
River, one cannot talk about the history of the town without talking about 
the river. This is the major river in New England and is 410 miles long. 

It originates at four small lakes in New Hampshire, acts as a border between 
New Hampshire and Vermont, slices Massachusetts and Connecticut in two, and 
empties into Long Island Sound (Atlantic Ocean) at New London, Connecticut. 

It has several tributary rivers, including the Deerfield and Westfield Rivers. 

The Connecticut River was the major reason why Hatfield people separated 
from Hadley in 1670. It was difficult and dangerous crossing the river to 
attend meetings and church services. In the spring, the river was often 
dangerously swollen. With the spring break up of ice, people never knew if 
the ice would hold them or not when crossing. All year round there are swift 
currents to contend with, too. 

The Connecticut River is a meandering river. It wanders in a twisting 
course, and often changes the shape of the land around it. A dike was built 
at the northern end of West Street in Hadley to keep the river from cutting a 
new bed where West Street is now located. This dike was reinforced in 1977. 
Before the dike was built, it is recorded that North Lane had to be relocated 
three times because the river kept inching its way south at this bend in the 
river. Part of Hatfield's meadows once belonged to Hadley before the river 
cut a new channel. 

Here, around the turn of the century, horse races were held in winter on 
the frozen river between Hatfield and Hadley. Horses were outfitted with corks 


on their shoes or with sharp cleats to keep them from slipping. 
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The river then circles around the Honey Pot area called the Great Meadows 
by the settlers of Hadley. Here several summer homes sit on its bank. In 
this area is some of the richest, fertile soil where Hadley farmers can grow 
their crops. 

Islands stand in the river north of the Coolidge Bridge, more evidence 
of the river at work. The largest island is called Elwell's Island and is now 
a 35 acre meadow where cows are pastured in the summer. 

Over 100 years ago, Levi Elwell of Northampton spotted a small sandbar 
forming in the river. He piled rocks and willow bushes here and the river 
did the rest of the work. The rocks and bushes held back tons of silt and 
sand, and soon an island was formed. It is estimated that every twenty years, 
this island increases in size by two acres. Almost every spring, this island 
becomes completely flooded. It is now a favorite spot for boaters and picnickers. 

The Hadley meadows south of Bay Road is new land, built up by the river 
where it deposited soil. The river at one time ran quite close to Bay Road 
at the points where West Street and Middle Street run into it. 

Fun on the Connecticut River is not something of the past. Efforts are 
being made to stop pollution and to clean up the river. It has already been 
cleaned to a point where people are boating and swimming. Salmon, which once 
abounded on the river are again beginning to appear. Waterfront land is 


becoming more valuable. 
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FISHING 

When the Indians sold land at Norwottuck to the white settlers, 
they kept the hunting and fishing rights. They fished for shad and 
salmon. 

Early settlers thought it was a disgrace to be caught eating shad. 
They didn't like it and thought it was a poor man's food, to be eaten 
when there was little else. They mostly liked to eat pork. But as time 
went by, the settlers not only fished for shad for their own tables, 
but also sold them to people in other communities. Favorite fishing 
spots were at Hockanum and the Mill River. Salmon never became popular 
with the early settlers, but later, between 1729-1760, fishing weirs 
were built on the Connecticut River for catching salmon. 

In 1795, the first dam was built at South Hadley and this made it 
difficult for the salmon to swim upriver as was their habit. When a 
dam was built at Montague, it became impossible for the salmon to return 
to their upstream spawning grounds. Until recently, very few salmon 
have been caught on the river since 1800. They could not jump over these 
man-made dams. Today, fish ladders are being built at the dam sites so 
the salmon can make several small leaps into pools of water around the 
dams in making their journey upstream. More and more salmon are swimming 
their way up the Connecticut River in recent years. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The river has always been used for transportation. The Indians 
used it to get from one place to another in their canoes. Later flat 
bottomed freight boats transported pork and flour between river towns. 
They also freigtted wood shingles, furs and fish. The flat bottoms allowed 


the boats to get over the shallow places in the river easily. 
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Sails were used later making boat transportation easier. But 
when the winds died down, the boatmen had to rely on oars and manpower. 
Another bad feature of sailboats was that, while sailing downstream was 
easy, it was very difficult for boatmen to pole their way back upstream 
against the wind and current. 

In addition to carrying goods up and down the river, boatmen also 
acted as newspapers, carrying news from one town to another. 

In the early 1800s, passengers traveled the river in steamboats. 
Sightseers thrilled at the view of Mount Holyoke and the Oxbow from the 
river. The last of the steamboats on the Connecticut ran in 1845. 

This era ended with the beginning of the railroad. Soon after the 
trolleys came into use. 
FERRIES 

Crossing the river has always posed a problem. For years the 
answer was to run ferries. The very first ferry ran from the south 
gate of the palisades on West Street in Hadley to the Northampton meadows. 
Joseph Kellogg was the ferryman in 1677. This was known as the Lower Ferry 
and was run by the same family for over 100 years. This ferry carried 
hundreds of soldiers across the river to be garrisoned in Hadley during 
the Indian uprisings. Today an upright stone marks the spot where this 
ferry docked on the Hadley side. It is located on Bay Road near the 
southern end of West Street. One needs to remember that the river ran 
closer to that end of West Street than it does today. 

Another early ferry docked at the northern end of West Street and 


crossed to the Hatfield meadows. 
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The Hockanum ferry ran to the Northampton meadows and 
was the last ferry to operate in the Hadley area. It stopped 
running in the 1920s when a storm swept the boat downstream. 

"Upper" ferry was in operation for over 100 years. 
Samuel Partrigg was the first ferryman. The landing was near 
Stockwell Road in North Hadley and crossed to Hatfield. This 
first site at North Hadley was abandoned because a sand bar 
Waemouilt up making 1t difficult to navigate. 

The second landing was atthe mouth of the Mill River. 
John Breor was the ferryman here for over 30 years. This 
crossing was discontinued in 1919 when people began travel- 
ing more and more by automobile. 

To use "Upper" ferry, passengers of five or less were 
rowed across in a rowboat for a five cent fee each. Wagons 
and carriages were transported on a barge-like flat-bottomed 
boat. It was large enough to carry two wagons side by side. 
The fee for a two-horse wagon was 25¢, a one-horse wagon or 
Carriage - 13¢, and an automobile- 25¢. Sometimes when the 
river was flooded and the ride was twice as far from shore to 
shore, passengers were charged double. 

There was no regular schedule. The ferry operated when 
somebody wanted to cross. People would signal the ferryman 
by blowing a horn which stood on a post. Also posted on each 
Prderof thes=river was: a lantern. The: ferryman, in crossing at 


night, would aim for the light of the lantern on the opposite 
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"THE OLD FERRY AND MOUNT HOLYOKE Ih 


(Courtesy D. Russell) 
The Hockanum Ferry operated from April 1-December 1 every 
year until 191Ge" “it carried horse-drawn carriages or wagons 
and later automobiles at a cost of 25 cents. Per person cost 
was 5 cents, and horse and wagon was 13 cents. In the distance 


the Summit House and the cable car incline can be seen on 
Mount Holyoke. 
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Courtesy Jones Libary, Inc. Clifton Johnson, photographer) 


A load of hay on the Hockanum Ferry 
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shore. In times of fog, somebody would stand on the opposite shore 
and yell. The ferryman would aim for the sound. 

The ferry was propelled by the force of the currents, 

If these natural forces didn't work in his favor, then the 

ferryman pulled the ferry along a cable which spanned from shore to shore. 

At the time of the log drives, when logs were transported down the 
river to the pulp mills, the ferry docks were in danger of being damaged 
or even torn apart by the logs. It was the practice of the loggers to 
build booms, or walls, above the ferry landings so the logs would bump 
into them and be driven into the river center instead of smashing the 


landings. Then after the log drive was over, the booms were removed. 


(Courtesy Forbes Library) 
LOG JAM ON THE CONNECTICUT RIVER north of the railroad bridge which spans 
between Northampton and Hadley. Timber was cut near the Canadian border 
all winter and then floated down the Connecticut River each spring from 
1871 until 1915. The pulp mill at Mount Tom was one destination. Some- 
times the logs would pile up where there were obstacles like the bridge 
piers in the way. The drive to Mount Tom each year was considered the 


longest in the country at the time, and involved 50-60 million feet of 
lumber. 
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BRIDGES 


Before long, people planned to build a bridge across the Connecticut 
River to accommodate traffic to and from Hadley and Northampton. The first 
bridge was built of wood in 1808. It was carried away by spring high water. 

In 1826, a covered bridge was constructed, and it stood, even though 
high waters destroyed some of its piers from time to time. Then in 1877, a 
hurricane lifted this bridge off its piers and dropped it into the river. 
People had tried to get out of the storm by seeking shelter on the covered 
bridge. When it went down, 11 teams and 16 people went with the bridge. One 
person was killed and three were injured. 

The following year, in 1878, an iron bridge was built. A tornado swept 
through the area the next year and blew the bridge off its foundation. Two 
piers had to be replaced. This span stood until 1939 when it was torn down 
to make way for the Calvin Coolidge Bridge. This bridge which accommodates 
east/west traffic over the river to this day was named after President Calvin 
Coolidge who called Northampton his home. 

North of the first iron structure the railroad company constructed an 
iron bridge in 1872 for train use. To the south, the trolley company built 
yet another iron bridge to allow trolley cars to cross the river. This span 
was abandoned when the trolleys stopped running, and was torn down before 
the Coolidge Bridge was built. The train trestle stands today even though 


trains no longer cross on it. 
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sea PPPS cx ee te ne a eat 
THREE BRIDGES (Courtesy Forbes Library) 
TROLLEY TRAFFIC TRAINS 
FLOODS 


Flooding is a constant problem for any community along the river. 
Normal flooding occurs almost every spring when waters cover the low- 
lands of Hadley. Few people build their homes in these areas knowing that 
the river will flood there. With normal flooding, the river enriches 
the lowlands, adding nutrients for growing good crops. 

However, there are times when heavy flooding occurs along the river 
and water covers streets and flows into homes. The earliest heavy 
flooding recorded took place in 1692. Heavy flooding came again in April, 
1801 and again in May, 1854. More recently Hadley has suffered from four 
major floods. One took place in March 1913, another in November, 1927. 
These floods took place before dikes were built at the end of West Street, 
at Russell Street, and at the lower end of Hockanum. In the 1927 flood 


there was great crop loss of tobacco, onions and carrots. 
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The flood of March, 1936 was the worst in centuries. Trees, barns 
and bridges were destroyed. The river flooded the first floor rooms of 
West Street homes and the basement rooms of Russell School. One life was 
lost, and many animals were killed. Mud covered everything....porches, 
streets, floors, cemeteries. Rescue was made by boat. People whose 
homes were flooded found shelter and food at the Hadley Congregational 
Church, and the gymnasiums at the University of Massachusetts and Amherst 
College. 

Hadley was hard hit again on September 22, 1938 when a hurricane 
brought flooding with it. Heavy, soaking rains were followed by heavy 
continuous winds. Crops were spoiled....tobacco, onions, potatoes. 

Dikes broke. Railroad tracks washed out. Cellars flooded. Pieces of 
buildings flew through the air. Telephone and electric poles were 

blown over. Many, many tobacco sheds were destroyed. Chimneys toppled. 
Many huge, old trees were blown over after the rains had soaked the ground 
softening it to a point where it could no longer hold the roots in place 
against the force of heavy winds. So many trees blew down that it took 
dozens of men months to clear them away from across highways to allow 
traffic through. The wind struck at 4:00 o'clock in the afternoon when 
many people were on their way home from work. Many in their cars escaped 
injury as trees fell all around then. 

Hadley has had several hurricanes and floods since, but none have 
been as severe as those of 1936 and 1938. Markers at the Johnson family 


home in Hockanum show the water levels of the floods of recent years. 
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(Courtesy Hadley Historical Society/Commission) 


WEST STREET LOOKING WEST 


(Courtesy Hadley Historical Society/Commission) 


WEST STREET COMMON LOOKING NORTH 
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FLOOD 1927 


Clifton Johnson photographer 
(Courtesy Jones Library, Inc.) 


FLOOD 1936 


(Courtesy Hadley Historical Society/Commission) 


Russell Street~ Gansis House and barn across the street from 
the Dickey House (see page 92). 
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FLOOD 1936 


(Courtesy Hadley Historical Society/Commission) 
Flooded Middle Street showing Hadley Town Hall and First Church. 


(Courtesy Hadley Historical Society/Commission) 
Photograph taken from the intersection of Routes 9 and 47. Old 


Hopkins Academy on left. Water was up to the window sills of 
the house on the right. Mud on the road had to be plowed away 


like snow. March 102¢ 


(Courtesy Hadley Historical Society/Commission) 
The Dickey house, Russell Street. (first house west of 
Niedbala's Garage) Water came up to the arrow. Ice broke in 
the front window. A lovely lawn once surrounded the house where 
we see gullies. Everything had to be removed from the first floor. 


(Courtesy Hadley Historical Society/Commission) 
Hadley cemetery off West Street after the waters receded. 
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Economy 
Industry - Agriculture 
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HADLEY MILLS 
UPPERS MICS 

In early settlements, people had to have a place to grind their 
corn and wheat into flour. The very first mill was built on the west 
side of the Connecticut River (in Hatfield). Hadley's first corn mill 
and dam were built on the Mill River in North Hadley in 1673. It stood 
four miles out of town and was in constant danger of attack and being 
burned by the Indians. People who traveled there to grind their corn were 
in danger, too. But that is where the water power was to move the water 
wheel which turned the huge mill stones that ground the corn. Robert 
Boltwood was the first owner. The Indians burned the mill down in 1677. 
Hopkins Schools took over the ownership then and received the profits 
from it until 1865. During its history, the mills and dams were destroyed 
several times by fires and floods. 

As time went on a collection of mills was built in this area. They 
were called the Upper Mills and consisted of a saw mill, grist mill, a 
mill for manufacturing wire, a blacksmith shop, a plaster mill, carding 
(of wool) mill, and later a mill for making broom tools and knives owned 
by C.D. Dickinson and later his grandson, A.C. Howe. At one time there 
was an ice cream plant, too. All were run by water power. The last 
corn ground at the grist mill was in 1925. 

In 1928, Arthur C. Howe began improving the present dam with his 
own money. He was able to finish the job in 1947 when the town voted 
to give him money to do so because water from the pond could be used as 


fire protection. Today a boulder stands by the side of the road near 
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the site of the Upper Mills set there by Mr. Howe as a reminder of the 
manufacturing center which once operated there. 

The mills created a manufacturing community of North Hadley. Many 
people made their living by working at the mills. Houses were built 
fairly close together because these were not farmers who needed land to 
work. Farmers in the area sometimes rented lands in the meadows by the 
river in North Hadley from the Hopkins trustees because the Hopkins Fund 
owned lands here. So their houses were often built close together, also. 

Another set of mills stood where the Mill River empties into the 


Connecticut River. One was a wire mill. Another was a saw mill. 


Caleb D. Dickinson founded the broom tool industry in the United States. In 1840 he purchased water rights on 
Mill River, North Hadley, and erected a factory. John C. Howe, his son-in-law, joined the business in 1870. 
Until the mid-nineteen-sixties, broom tools and knives were manufactured by the last owner, Arthur C. Howe. 
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Present site of the former broom tool factory 
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General Store and Grist Mill in North Hadley in the 


early 1920's 


ADAMS MILLS 

Also, on the Mill River off North Maple Street (near Kelley's farm) 
in North Hadley, there was a group of mills which operated from about 
1800. These were called the Adams Mills and were run by a man by that 
name and his two sons. The dam held back water for two ponds so the 
mills could be run by water power. These burned around 1870. The mills 
manufactured wagons, baby buggies and horse-drawn carriages. 

LOWER MILLS 

In addition to the Upper Mills, there were a few shops located on 
the Fort River at the junction of Lawrence Plain Road and Bay Road. A 
saw mill, a grist mill, a plaster mill and a paper mill stood there. 
Much later there was an ice cream mill. These were called the Lower 
Mills. The last of these burned down in the early 1900's. 

Still other mills stood on South Maple Street including a tannery, 


a saw mill, and a shop for making children's wagons. 
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According to the census there existed in Hadley in 1854: 


5 saw mills 

2 grist mills 

3 blacksmith shops 

5 stores....2 of them with post offices 
1 plaster and wire manufactory 

1 wheelwright 

1 wagon shop 

40 broom making shops 


Today Hadley is no longer considered a manufacturing town. 


FARM MUSEUM 


The raising of broom corn and the 
manufacture of brooms were once 
important to the economy of Hadley. 
To the left is a broom corn machine. 
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BROOM CORN INDUSTRY 1797 - 1877 


Levi Dickinson came to Hadley to live. He was a descendent of 
Nathaniel Dickinson I, one of the first settlers of Hadley. Levi studied 
the broom corn plant and started making brooms from this corn. People 
laughed at him as he planted the first seeds. His aim was to make enough 
brooms so every house in Hadley could have one. Until then housewives 


made their own brooms out of brush and branches. He first sold brooms 


to his neighbors and soon talked them into planting a few hills of broom 
corn for a cash crop. Then he bought the broom corn from them to make 
his brooms. 

Soon he was selling brooms throughout the Pioneer Valley. By 1/799 
he peddled them as far west as Pittsfield, by 1800 as far south as New 
London, Connecticut and as far east as Boston. By 1805 he sold brooms 
to housewives in Albany, New York. 

The making of these brooms was the first thriving manufacturing 
business in Hadley. Other people set up shops and soon began making 
brooms. In 1850 there were 41 shops in Hadley making brooms. They made 
a total of 769,700 brooms valued then at $118,478, and 76,000 brushes 
valued at $5,970. 

Levi Dickinson died in 1843 at the age of 88. The broom corn 
industry faded in Hadley by 1900 because the crops could be grown cheaper 
in the west. A descendent of Levi Dickinson's, a Mr. Homer Cook, was 


the only corn broom maker by 1925. 
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FARMING 
EARLY AGRICULTURE 
In earliest times, Hadley people grew turnips, pumpkins, and raised 
sheep. They also grew apples for cider. In the 1800's, potatoes were grown. 
Hadley was noted for its many beef cattle around the time of the Revolutionary 


War. Later, broom corn was grown, and also tobacco for cigars. 


TOBACCO INDUSTRY 
Indian men grew tobacco for centuries before the white settlers came. 
Europeans grew tobacco before 1570 in their homelands. They brought with 
them tobacco plants to grow for smoking and as medicine. Hadley settlers 
grew small patches of tobacco in their back yards for their own use. It is 
recorded that in 1676 many New England men smoked tobacco. 

The first plants grown in the Valley as a business were in Connecticut 
in 1815. Around 1840 the tobacco business really boomed. Individuals in 
Hadley grew many acres of tobacco. Then big tobacco companies began growing 
shade tobacco in the Valley for cigar wrappers. The tobacco business prospered 
into the 1960's when the big tobacco companies moved elsewhere because land 


and labor were cheaper. Today only a few acres of tobacco are grown in Hadley. 


OTHER FARMING 
Other crops grown in Hadley include potatoes, onions and other vegetables. 
Cucumbers and asparagus have appeared as crops more recently. 
In the early 1900's there was a rise in many small dairy farms in Hadley, 


but now the few that are left are mostly large farms with many cows. 
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AGRICULTURE 


(Courtesy Henry Kokoski) (Courtesy A. Zuchowski ) 
BAGGING ONIONS BOXING BUTTERNUT SQUASH 
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(Courtesy L. Matuszko) 
PICKING CUCUMBERS 
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TOBACCO AND SHED 


(Courtesy Frank Berestka) 


PRODUCE STAND 


PART VIII 


Education 
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EDUCATION 


HOPKINS ACADEMY - founded 1664 
Edward Hopkins was a successful London merchant who, at the age of 37, 
sailed to America aboard the good ship Hector in 1637. He landed first 
in the Massachusetts Bay Colony (Boston), and then traveled on to New 
Haven and then to Hartford where he settled and worked. He was active 
in civilian and government affairs. He became the second governor of 
the Connecticut Colony in 1638 and served as such for many years. He was 
one of a few merchants who was able to gain wealth from trade in the 
colonies. 
Hopkins sailed back to England,and there he died in 1657 only a 
few days after he made out a will. In this will he set up a trust and 
named some of his old colonial friends as trustees. Those people named 
were John Davenport (New Haven Colony), Theophilus Eaton (New Haven 
Colony), John Cullick (Connecticut Colony at Hartford), and William Goodwin, 
who later helped to settle Hadley, Massachusetts. It was Hopkins’ wish 
to "....give some encouragement to those foreign plantations for the 


breeding of hopeful youths both at the grammar school and college, for 
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the public service of the country in future times." Eaton and Cullick both 
died before the Hopkins estate could be settled. 

John Davenport used part of the trust to set up a Hopkins Grammar School 
in New Haven, Connecticut. William Goodwin set up a fund which started 
Hopkins Academy, known then as Hopkins Donation School, in Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts. The Hopkins Trust was set up for the purpose of "....promoting of 
literature and learning." 

In the early days of the Hopkins Trust, people and the Town of Hadley 
donated land at the North Hadley Mills site, the Hadley Meadows, and else- 
where to build up the trust to help pay for the cost of education. 

Many of Hadley's early settlers were men of wealth and learning, but 
they were practical men, too. They knew that certain skills were necessary 
to survive in a wilderness outpost such as Hadley was in the earliest days. 

So they were less concerned with a formal, or classical education, which in 
1659 consisted of learning Latin and Greek. They demanded a more practical 
education such as basic reading and ciphering (numbers). Some classical 
courses were offered also to prepare boys for Yale and Harvard Colleges where 
they went on to become teachers, ministers and lawyers. 

Classes were first held in the home of Nathaniel Ward on West Street in 
1688, and at various homes for a time. Then school houses were built on the 
Common. The last to be built on the Common was in 1796 near today's firehouse. 
In 1817 classes were held in a three-story brick building (near where Podolak's 
Real Estate Office on Russell Street stands today). This building burned in 
1860. Hopkins was one of the earliest secondary schools in the area and students 
from all over the Commonwealth attended classes at Hopkins School. In 1837 


there were 300 students attending. 
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Half of them were boys and girls from Hadley. The rest came from other 
towns in Hampshire County. A sprinkling came from other counties and 
even other states. 

After the fire, classes were held in the Lucius Crain Tavern. (This 
building now stands on the corner of Russell and West Street and is a 
private residence.) Temporary quarters were set up at the First Congre- 
gational Church until a two-story building could be built on the corner 
of Middle Street and Russell Street (at the site of the present Russell 
School) in 1865. This building burned in 1893 and again classes were 
held at the Congregational Church. 

In 1894 a two-story brick building was then built on the same site. 
Hopkins students attended classes on the second floor while the grammar 
students attended classes on the first. This is presently Russell School. 

It became apparent in the early 1900s that more room was needed for 
the school which was at that time educating only town boys and girls. 
Some tracts of land belonging to the Hopkins Trust Fund were sold and the 
trustees bought the Dr. Franklin Bonney estate next door. The house was 
made into classrooms in 1909. The horse barn was rebuilt to accomodate 
assemblies and physical education activities. This building, much enlarged, 
is still used today for the elementary physical education program. 

In 1954 the Bonney house was torn down and a sprawling two-story 


brick building was built which today houses Hopkins Academy students. 


WHO TAUGHT AND WHO ATTENDED SCHOOLS IN HADLEY? 
In 1817, it is recorded that Hopkins teachers had to be of good 


moral character, competent in learning and Christian instruction. Prayer 
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High School Building, Built In 1865, Burned 1893 


Sketches Courtesy: Hopkins Fund, The Grammar School and Academy 1657 - 1890 
by Trustees of Hopkins Academy 
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RUSSELL SCHOOL 


(Courtesy Hadley Historical Society /Commission) 
The present Russell School which houses intermediate students was 
Hopkins Academy when it was built in 1894. 
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(Courtesy Hadley Historical Society/Commission) 

This Hopkins Academy as it appeared around 1930 was once the Dr. Franklin 

Bonney property on Russell Street. It served as Hopkins from 1909-1954 when 
the new building was constructed. The Old Gym was once a horse barn. 
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opened and closed each school day. 

Students had to be of good moral character, could read decently, 
and "Write a joined hand" (not print). Males and females could enter. 

It was compulsory that those who attended Hopkins also attend public 
worship. At this time the curriculum included several of the arts and 
sciences as well as Greek and Latin. In 1818, 99 students were enrolled 
of which 65 were from Hadley. Tuition cost $3.00, board - $3.25, room 
rent and laundry cost $1.50 per week. 

As other towns built secondary schools of their own, Hopkins took 
in fewer and fewer outside tuition students. In 1902 the Hopkins trustees 
had a choice to make - whether to make the school public, or to go private 
such as had Dickinson Academy (later known as Deerfield Academy). The 
trustees decided to make Hopkins a public school. 

They wanted free education for all Hadley children. In 1860 Hopkins 
became a "free' school that was tax supported with no tuition fees. Any 
Hadley student was accepted if they could pass the examination. At that time, 
school ran for 44 weeks per year; 24 months in school with two weeks off in 
four quarters. 

Even though Hopkins is today funded mainly from taxes, the Trust 
continues to help the Academy. The Trust helped pay for the building of 
classrooms in the Bonney house in 1909. At one time the Trust paid for 
an "extra" teacher's salary. Since then it has helped supply books for 
the school library and has set up scholarships for deserving graduates. 
The Hopkins Trust is the oldest charitable fund to be in continuous use 


in the United States. 
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HADLEY GRADE SCHOOLS 

Around the 1900s there were several primary or elementary schools 
in Hadley. In addition to grammar or primary and intermediate grades 
being held on the first floor of Hopkins fecbere (now Russell School), 
there was a school on West Street, one on Bay Road, and one in Hockanum. 
Classes were being held in the North Hadley School also. Other neighbor- 
hood schools scattered around the town were Roosevelt School, Russellville 
School, Plainville and Hartsbrook Schools, and Middle Street School, most 
of which were closed in the 1930s and 1940s. Children attended Hooker 
School on Middle Street when it opened in 1921 to the present. A large 
addition was built onto the back of this school in 1951. Hooker School 


today houses classes kindergarten through grade four. 
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(Courtesy Hadley Historical Society/Commission) 
Hooker School was built in 1921 in honor of General Joseph 
Hooker. 
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SCHOOLS IN HADLEY - PAST AND PRESENT 


compiled by Dorothy Russel] 
Vice-President of the 
Hadley Historical Society 


Hopkins Academy - present building built in 1954 
Previous buildings 1698, 1817, 1865, 1894, 1909 & before 


Russell School - built 1894 
Once housed Hopkins Academy on second floor 


Hooker School - built 1921 
Addition in 195] 


North Hadley - built in 1864 and 1871 (grammar wing now 
fire house). Earlier buildings back to early 1800. 
Closed in 1954. 


Roosevelt - built in 1919, burned in 1927. 
built in 1927, closed in 1943 


Russellville - first building built in 1878. 
second building built in 1924, closed in 1941. 
(There were two earlier buildings. ) 


Plainville - built in 1862, closed in 1934. 
(There were two earlier buildings. ) 


Hartsbrook - built in 1914, closed in 1934. 
(There was an earlier building, perhaps two. ) 


Hockanum - built in 1840, closed in 1935. 
Possibly a previous building. 


West Street - built in 1851, closed in 1935. 
Several previous buildings. 


Bay Road - also known as New Boston School 
Built in 1834, closed in 1932 
In the last years it was used as an opportunity school. 
Middle Street - built in 1835, closed in June 1912. 
1) Some of the schools closed for short periods of time 


and reopened, depending on the year's enrollment. 


2) Several other outlying schools existed for short 
periods, some in unknown locations. 
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WEST STREET SCHOOL 


Daily Hampshire Gazette 
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(Courtesy: HHS & C) 
BAY ROAD SCHOOL 1919 


(John Clough photographer) 
HOCKANUM SCHOOL (Courtesy: HHS & C) 


PART IX 


Hadley Today 


For the tours, the text and pictures 
are coordinated with the map found 
on pages 134 and 135. 
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TOURS OF HADLEY 
WEST STREET 


Hadley's history still lives, not only in the history books, but 
in the town itself. A walk along West Street will Pecurlyelor tia, 
One can still see the Porter house (now owned by the McQuestion 
family) with its Connecticut River doorway. It was built in 1713 
and is the oldest house in Hadley. 

Next door stands the Porter family store where fine women's clothes Gi 
once were sold. It is now a home. 

On the same side of the street is another stately Porter building 
which once housed a school for girls called the Elms (not related to 4 
Our Lady of the Elms). It was recently renovated and is now a private 


home. 
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(Courtesy: Amherst Bulletin) (Photographer Kathryn Robertson) 


PORTER HOUSE WEST STREET 1713 
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Former Porter's Store 


(Courtesy: HHS & C.) 


Former Miss Porter's 
School fors’Giris 


(courtesy: Amherst 
Bulletin) 


LA ; (Photographer: Julia 
\ : Schmalz) 


west Street School (shown on page 109) was built in-lss0gror 
children in grades 1-6 who lived on the northern half of the Common. 
It was closed in 1935. Another school stood on the southern half of 


the Common for children living there. 
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Across the street is the site where Major 
General Joseph Hooker was born. This 
boulder stands in the front yard. 


(Picture of house is shown on page 
3) 


Marker Reads: 
Birth Place of 
Maj. Gen. Joseph Hooker 
Born Nov. 13, 1814 
Erected By the D.A.R. 
1908 


THUS marker is located 
on the north end of the 
West Street Common. 


(Courtesy: HHS & C} 6 


Hadley's oldest cemetery is located west of the Common on Cemetary 


Road. There are many fine examples of table stones, interesting y 
designs and verses. 
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To the south is the spot where Rev. Russell's home stood. Part of the 
Elmwood Shops now stands there. A plaque duly notes the site. This is 
where the judges hid from the British for so many years. (See page 47 for 
story of Angel of Hadley) Whalley and Goffe Streets run north from Russell 
Street and are named after two of the judges. 

Across Russell Street on the corner of West Street stands the Lucius 
Crain Tavern which was built in 1840 before the Civil War. Many a weary 


traveler was housed and fed there. It was also used to house students while 


Regicide Marker 


they attended classes after their school burned in 1860. Today it is a private 
home. The horse and carriage sheds and part of the house were torn down or 


burned. Niedbala's Market parking lot now stands where they once stood. 
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(Photographer: Gini Maynard) 


At the time of early settlement, each house lot measured eight 
acres and stood side by side facing West Street. Those lots on the 
east side of the Common extended to the present day Middle Street. 
Frank Reynolds, former Hadley selectman, historian, and descendent of 
the original settler, Nathaniel Dickinson, claimed that when his father 
plowed the field about a quarter of the way back on his property, he 
dug up some darkened posts. Mr. Reynolds guessed that these were 
probably the rotted bottoms of the palisades which surrounded the West 


Street homes in colonial times during the Indian uprisings. 


Note: For a more complete guide to the houses on West Street, 


consult A History and Walking Tour of West Street, Hadley, 


Massachusetts. 
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RUSSELL STREET (ROUTE 9) 

Perhaps we should take a bus tour through the rest of the town. 
Moving away from the old center of town we see the schools and churches 
on Russell Street (Route 9) and Middle Street. The churches themselves 
reflect some of the history of the town. 

In the mid 1800s, Ireland was stricken with a potato blight which 


caused potato crop failure and thus a famine. Many, many people in that 


country got sick and died, were homeless and without jobs. Many immigrated 


to America to find a better life. Some Irish immigrants made their way 
to the rich, moist farmlands of Hadley where they made their living by 
farming....work they knew how to do from living in Ireland. 

With the building of broom shops and mills in Hadley, many French- 
Canadians also came here to live. In time these two groups of immigrants 
were able to save enough money to buy farms and land which became avail- 
able when many young Hadley people, sometimes whole families, chose to 
move to lands in the West. Sometimes lands and houses became available 
in Hadley when members of older families died and, some by Civil War 


deaths. In addition to buying lands these new Hadley people felt the 


need for a place of worship close by. So they built St. John's Roman 
Catholic Church in 1872. Up to then they had been attending services 
either at St. Mary's Catholic Church in Northampton, or St. Bridget's 
Catholic Church in Amherst. Sometimes these people walked to church 
barefooted. Then they put on their shoes just before entering the church. 


This saved wear on shoes. 


lO 
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St. vonn s 


Cathouse. Church 


Sy Courtesy 


Immigrants came from Poland to settle in Hadley in 1891. Like the 
Irish and French-Canadians before them, and the early English settlers 
before that, they worked hard and soon owned land, and were taking part 


in local government and community life. The Poles, too, felt the need 


HHS & C) 


for a place to worship. They first attended services in the North Hadley 


Village Hall. Then they bought the Russell Church, moved it from 
West Street to its location on Russell Street and renamed it 
Holy Rosary Church. Masses were given in the Polish language in the 
early days at the Holy Rosary Church. In 1974 a new church building was 
constructed beside the old church on Russell Street. The old church was 


later torn down. 
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(Courtesy: HHS & C) 
HOLY ROSARY CHURCH 


Dedicated 1974 


MIDDLE STREET 

As we continue our bus tour of Hadley we see the lovely Town Hall 
facing Middle Street at the corner of Russell Street. Doric style 2 
columns support the extended roof in the front of the building represent- 
ing Greek architecture. The Town Hall was built in 1840. Major remodeling 
was done in 1902 when an auditorium was constructed on the second floor 
for town meetings and social affairs including dances and basketball 
games. Again remodeling took place in 1968 and the second floor was made 


into offices. 
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Courtesy: HHS & C 
TOWN HALL, built in 1841 


Next to the Town Hall stands the First Congregational Church built 
on the Charles Bullfinch type with its Christopher Wren, or English, type | 3 
spire on top. That is topped with a gold-gilded weathercock which was 
brought from England in 1752. 
Since the first settlers were Puritans (Congregationalists), it is 
logical that the first church to be built in Hadley was of this faith. 
The church activities were a very important part of the lives of the 
early settlers and it is no wonder that one of the first concerns was 
to build a church. It served as the center of the community. At one 


time the church and government were as one. 
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(Courtesy: HHS & C) 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
bullt in 1841 


West Street at that time was the center of the settlement and so 
this is where the first church was built in 1663. It was built on the 
Common toward the northern end making it more convenient for Hatfield 
people, who had to cross the river by ferry or otherwise, to get to church. 
Hatfield was part of Hadley at that time. Three churches were built 
on the Common, one replacing the other; the second was built in 1713 


and the third in 1808. The first two stood within the protective walls 
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of the palisades. The palisades were gone by 1808. In 1841 it was voted 
to move the church to the present site on Middle Street and that is when 
the present building was built. 

However, there were people who lived on West Street at the time of 
the 1841 vote who felt strongly that the church should stay near the 
center of town. So when the new church was built, members broke away 
from the main body and built the Russell Church on the site of the present 
day firehouse parking lot on West Street. The building stood there 


until 1915 when it was sold to Polish immigrants who had come to Hadley 


ANH 


The Russell Church once stood on West Street. Built in 1841, it 
was purchased by the Holy Rosary Parish in 1915 and moved by teams 
on huge rollers to a site next to the present Holy Rosary Church. 


It was demolished in 1984. 
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to live. The building was moved to the corner of Whalley Street and 
Russell Street and was renamed the Holy Rosary Church. When a new Holy 
Rosary Church was built next to it in 1974 the old building was renovated 
and used as classrooms for religious instruction and other church 
activities. Later it was torn down. 

Behind the Town Hall is the Hadley Farm Museum. It is the oldest 
and largest collection of its kind in New England. It houses more than 14 
2,800 items, remnants of early farm life, both house and farm articles, 
valued at more than $1.5 million. The museum collection was started 
in 1930 by Henry R. Johnson and his brother Clifton of Hockanum. The 
building was constructed by Charles Porter Phelps as a barn at the Porter 
Phelps Huntington place on River Drive. It was moved to its present 
location in 1931. In 1957 Henry Johnson's son, Roger, turned the museum 


over to the Massachusetts Society for Promotion of Agriculture. 


o 


a 
a 
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(Courtesy: HHS & C) 
FARM MUSEUM 
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The museum is supported by donations. Included in the collection 
are a 200-year-old stage coach in which local poet Emily Dickinson 
once rode, broom-making machines used in the Hadley corn broom industry, 
farm equipment from colonial times to the Civil War times, toys which 
farmers made for their children, flat irons, niddy-noddies, a dog-operated 
tread mill, plows, threshing and winnowing tools, blacksmith tools, butter 
churn, a dug-out canoe and sap buckets to mention some items. Occasionally 
farmers and craftsmen come to the museum to demonstrate to the public 
how tools and equipment were used. 

Goodwin Memorial Library is located on Middle Street and Russell [5 
Street just across from the Town Hall. It was named to honor William 
Goodwin, the original settler, who, as trustee of the Hopkins Fund, was 


responsible for bringing money to Hadley to start Hopkins Academy. 


(Courtesy: HHS & C) 
GOODWIN MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Hadley Historical Society, Inc. 
Museum is located on the second floor. 


ay Li 


The Hadley Historical Museum is housed on the second floor of the library. 
Included in this museum are some of the personal belongings of H. Clement 
Russell who served during the Civil War and a large portrait of General Hooker, 
household items, toys, school items, a piece of the old Russell Church spire, 
and a beautifully designed Hadley quilt made by local women at the time of 
the tercentenary celebration in 1959 are also housed there. The Hadley Historical 
Society is in charge of this ever-growing museum. 

The Town's three schools are located in this same Middle and Russell 


Street cluster. Pictures can be located in the EDUCATION section: 


Hooker Elementary page 107 lb 
Russell Intermediate page 105 17 
Hopkins Academy (high school) page 101 1% 


RAILROAD STREET 

Railroad Street was an important transportation center from the mid 
1800's to the mid 1900's when trains ran through Hadley. These trains trans- 
ported freight and passengers east to Amherst and points beyond, and west 
across the Connecticut River to Northampton where they made connections with 
other trains heading for points north, south and west. 

Today this is still an important area for storage of farm produce including 
onions and potatoes. Goods are now shipped in trucks. Most of the railroad 
tracks have been removed. The train station where passengers bought tickets 
and waited for their trains has been demolished. Some of the freight buildings 


are still in use. 
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(Courtesy: HHS & C) 
HADLEY RATLROAD STATION 


RIVER DRIVE 
On our bus trip going north on the River Drive, the traveler comes 
to the Porter Phelps Huntington House (Forty Acres) sitting within view 20 
of the Connecticut River. It was built in 1752 and was the first house 
to be built outside the palisades. It was remodeled in 1799 and has not 
been changed outside since. fhe house was heated only by open fireplaces. 
A copy of the historic painting 'Angel of Hadley' is displayed there. 


The estate was built by Captain Moses Porter who was the only officer 


killed by Indians in colonial times. He died in 1752. 
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Porter-Phelps-Huntington House was built by Moses Porter in 1752. 
The building is now a museum with a collection of items from six 
generations of this family. 


NORTH HADLEY 


Continuing along the River Drive it is worth the time to stop at 
the site of the North Hadley mills and dam and read the boulder inscriptions. 2 | 
(More information and photos can be located on pages 93-96) 

A short distance from there is North Hadley Village Hall, a building 
which has served the community for many years in many ways. The first floor 
was built in 1864 and 1871, and was financed by the town. It was used as 
classrooms for grades 1-8, and later grades 1-6 until 1954 when the children 2a 
began attending Hooker and Russell schools. The second floor was financed by 
the community of North Hadley, and first used for social and religious gatherings. 
It is now used as a branch library, a firehouse, and meeting rooms for Scouts 


and other groups. 
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NORTH HADLEY HALL AND 
FIRE STATION 


(Courtesy: HHS & C) 


AIF. a . = Just beyond North Hadley Hall 

A” eae . . . 

OS am along River Drive is the North 

KM Hadley Congregational CHurch, 

«geen . . 

| / gE aes Organized in 1831 by -a group 

PX — Gay: < of Amherst College students as 

Be RK a convenient place of worship 

Ot | for the North Hadley Village 24 
ip 03. a residents. In those days, 

iin Oe people had to travel four miles 
sk J by horse and buggy to the center 


of town to attend church. The 
church building itself was 
erected in 18234. 


NORTH HADLEY CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH 


Courtesy: (HHS & C) 
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BAY ROAD 
Our bus travels south to the corner of Middle Street and Bay Road. 
Here stands the Ben Smith Tavern, built in 1774 by Major John Smith. Zig 
Boston and Albany travelers were housed and fed within the Tavern's 
seventeen rooms. There is a spring floor in an upstairs ballroom. The 


tavern closed in 1848 and was then a private home. Presently it is used 


as the Waldorf School. 


BEN SMITH TAVERN 


Courtesy: (HHS & C) 


Across the street is the site of the Dickinson House. To see this 
old saltbox house, now called the Prentis House, one must travel to 
Shelburne, Vermont to the museum there. The house was built in 1733 and 
remained in the Dickinson family for 200 years. It has not been altered. 2 
Gite) 
The original wide floorboards and paneled fireplace walls can still be 
seen in the house. f 
PRENTIS HOUSE 


Former Dickinson House 


(Courtesy: Daily 
Hampshire Gazette) 
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BAY ROAD 
The brick Bay Road Schoolhouse can be found just around the corner from 
the Ben Smith Tavern. Today the school is a private home. (A photo can be 2 F 
found on page 110.) 
At the bridge crossing the Fort River on Bay Road before coming to 
Lawrence Plain Road is the site of the Fort River Mills or Lower Mills. DY 


Part of the dam built for water power can still be seen. 


HOCKANUM 

For many years there stood a covered bridge which spanned the Fort 
River just off Lawrence Plain Road where the river empties into the 
Connecticut at Hockanum wee what is now Mitch's Marina. It was built in 
1840 and was called the Barn Bridge because it looked so much like a tobacco 28 
barn. It was located near the remains of an Indian village and fort. The 
covered bridge was part of the main road going from lower Middle Street to 
Hockanum. It allowed the wagons easy crossing of the Fort River. This was 
the last covered bridge to stand in Hampshire County. it was destroyed 


Beerare in July 1962. 


(courtesy: 
Buses C7) 


HADLEY COVERED BRIDGE 
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Located on Hockanum Road is the small brick schoolhouse (pictured on 
page 110) which was built in 1840. Today this building is used as a community 29 
center for the village. 

The Johnson Museum contains arts and crafts from the South Sea Islands 
collected by Captain and Mrs. Irving Johnson during their many voyages aboard 
their schooner, Yankee. Here also is a collection of Roger Johnson's many 40 
bicycles. These are private collections and can be seen only by invitation. 
Posted by the road is a pole showing the levels to which the river rose during 
the various floods. 

In this area is the site of the docks for the Hockanum Ferry which ran 
until the early 1900s. Hiram Barrus was the last ferryman. 

Farther south stands the former White Horse Tavern. Like most taverns in 
those days, it offered meals and overnight lodgings for travelers and their 4] 
horses. The house was built in 1747 by Ebenezer Pomeroy, one of Hockanum's 
first settlers, on the site of a former Indian camp. The Pomeroys lived in the 
house, farmed, and ran the tavern from about 1754 and into the 1800s. 

Mr. Richard Thayer, who now lives in the house, has a ledger which gives 
a running account of goods and services traded when the tavern was in operation, 
a time when little money was available. 

The White Horse Tavern accommodated travelers who crossed on the ferry 
to and from Northampton, and from the north/south highway. In the spring, 
loggers and rivermen who drove the logs down the river to the Mount Tom 


pulp mills, stayed at the tavern, too. 


(Courtesy: H¥S & C) 
FORMER WHITE HORSE TAVERN 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE SUMMIT HOUSE 


A tour of Hadley would not be complete without a visit to the Summit 


House on top of Mount Holyoke at Skinner Park. The original building 
stood two stories high and was called the Prospect House. It was torn 
down in 1821. The present building was built in 1851 by Mr. & Mrs. John 
French. For many years the Frenches ran it as a resort where meals were 
served, rooms were available for overnight guests, and recreation such 
as tennis and croquet was provided. Vacationers could travel by train 
to the Mount Tom Depot, cross the Connecticut River from there to the 
Hadley side aboard the steamboat Walahowey, and then take a horse-drawn 


carriage to the summit. 


Visiting and vacationing on Mount Holyoke was a fancy way to spend 
one's time. Such notables as the famous Swedish singer, Jenny Lind, 
inventor Alexander Graham Bell, poet Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Abraham 
Lincoln (some people questionthis entry), and English novelist Charles 
Dickens signed the register at the Summit House. 

A cable railway once ran up the face of the mountain from the 
Halfway House to the hotel. In 1938 a hurricane destroyed the railway 
and the greater part of the hotel. Major restorations were done during 
the 1980s. The building is now used for recreational and educational 
purposes. 

Standing on the porch of the Summit House today, the same breath- 


taking panoramic view of the valley below can still be enjoyed as when 


the first house was built on the mountain top....the Oxbow, the Connecticut 


River as it wanders through the valley, Northampton, and much of Hadley 
can be seen. So our tour of Hadley comes to an end in this splendid 


setting. 


We 
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Mt. Holyoke House was built in 1851. The addition was built in 1894 and 
was blown away in the 1938 hurricane. Originally called= tne froceec. 
House when John French built it, this resort stands at a 1000 foot 
altitude. 


THE HISTORIC SUMMIT HOUSE as it stands today. 
MOUNT HOLYOKE 
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HOLYOKE SUMMIT HOUSE AND TRAMWAY 
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(Courtesy Forbes Library) 
The tramway pictured in 1914, carried visitors to the Summit 


House on Mount Holyoke when the building was constructed. It 
stopped operating in 1942 when the motor burned out. In 1948 
snow caved parts of the roof in. HurricaneDiane damaged the 
tramway even further in 1955. It was finally torn down in 1956. 
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HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


Hadley today is a pleasant blend of many ages. We see the old 
existing with the new. 

Blacksmith shops have given way to gas stations and garages. Old 
time taverns have been converted to other uses and instead there are 
motels and restaurants. General stores have given way to shopping malls. 
Banks, quick food stops, vegetable stands, motels,and malls line Route 9 
from the Coolidge Bridge to the Amherst Town Line. 

Fertile river-bottom soil is perfect for growing crops of the 
highest quality....potatoes, onions, strawberries, asparagus and corn. A 
few dairy farms remain in operation. A farmer plowing his fields can 
still unearth arrowheads. 

New homes are springing up on former farmlands and forests. Old 
homes still stand along many streets. Attics and barns still hold remnants 
from the past. 

Industries are no longer a major source of income in the town. 

Some things remain the same. The Connecticut River continues to 
flow in its bed along the western border of the town, a force to be 
admired and respected for all of its beauty and power. The Mount Holyoke 
Mountains still rise in all majesty along the southern border of the town 
to be enjoyed by everyone. 

Things change. Things remain the same. But in spite of problems 
which arise in a growing town, Hadley will survive for another 300 and 


more years. 
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HADLEY CHRONOLOGY 


1659 First settlement made, called Norwottuck. 

1660 Parson John Russell came to Norwottuck. 

1661 Town named Hadley for Hadleigh, England. 

1664 Hopkins School established. 

1670 Hatfield set off. 

1670 First church built. 

1675 Deliverance of people by Angel of Hadley during King Phillip's War. 

1676 Last Indians left Hadley. 

1696 First schoolhouse erected on the common. 

1713 Second church built. 

1753 South Hadley set off. 

1759 Amherst set off. 

1777 General Burgoyne left his sword in Hadley. 

1797 First brooms manufactured in this country, made in Hadley. 

1808 First one horse wagon brought to Hadley. 

1814 Major General Joseph Hooker born in Hadley. 

1817 First Hopkins Academy building constructed. 

1840 Town Hall built. 

1861-1865 Major General Hooker and 214 men served in the Civil War. 

1870 First tobacco raised in Hadley 

1887 Train service in Hadley. 

1895 First onions raised as cash crops. 

1899 Trolley car service to Northampton and Amherst. 

1900 Beginning of black top roads in Hadley. 

1902 Goodwin Memorial Library built. 

1905 Water supply obtained from reservoir on Mount Holyoke. 

1906 First automobile owned by Hadley resident. 

1910 Montgomery's became the first commercial rose growers in the 
area. "Hadley roses". 

1915 Polish speaking Roman Catholic Church established. 

1917 First tractor in Hadley. 

1917-1918 Seventy-one men and one woman served in World War lI. 

1929 Produce trucking began. 

1936 Worst flood in Hadley. 

1941 469 Hadley residents served in World War II. 

1950-1953 Forty-four residents served in the Korean War. 

1951 American Legion Home dedicated. 

1953-1954 New Hopkins Academy building built. 

1958 First house delivery of U.S. mail. 

1959 Tercentenary celebration. 

1962 Old Covered Bridge burned. 

1964 Hopkins Academy celebration. 

1972 Mountain Farms Mall opened. 

1974 Police and fire communications linked. 

1979 Scuba divers - Rescue and Recovery Team established. 

1980 Hampshire Mall opened. 

1980s Mount Holyoke Summit House renovated. 

1988 First public preschool opened. 
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